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DEVERELL. 



CHAPTER I. 

The brealrfast-table, the next morning, pre- 
sented an assemblage of gloomy faces. St. 
George, alone, affected a rattle of conversa- 
tion, and a flow of spirits ; addressing, never- 
theless, not a word to my father. He was 
quite silent ; and, as soon as he could do so, 
took up a book, in the pages of which he 
pretended to be deeply engaged. 

I had firequently, before this, seen St. 
George affect to be offended with my father, 
and wondered on what plea she presumed to 
place herself on so intimate a footing as to 
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2 DEVEBELL. 

enact the part of an offended person. The 
difference in their ages, — the ^^relative posi- 
tions they occupied, seemed to render the fact 
absurd. She was, however, trying her power ; 
and evidently, in her consummate hypocrisy, 
affecting feelings that found no real existence 
in her heart, only by that means, the more 
effectually to secure Lord Malvern. 

I glanced with much uneasiness from one 
to the other. It was impossible but that 
a faint apprehension should have entered 
my mind respecting the ultimate termination 
of these little scenes, domestic plots, and 
daily dramas, that were being enacted in our 
circle. 

Bom, it seemed, to endure a succession of 
trials, it mattered little to me, I reflected, at 
times, whence each new stab at my peace 
proceeded. Each day brought its disappoint-, 
ments, and fresh causes for apprehension. I 
was still without tidings from my husband; 
and my position becoming more hazardous. 
St. George, whatever may have been the feel- 
ings which haunted her heart, possessed the 
power of trampling upon them all ; imd what- 
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ever shadow from the past darkened her path, 
her own brilliance seemed to outshine, — her 
manner was still fieiscinating. 

My father should have long since quitted 
us to discharge his duties on his estate ; his 
steward continually applied to him, and even 
respectfully urged upon him the necessity <^ 
his presence, but there he remained still, at 
lillydown, spellbound by an all-powerful 
influence. 

Reflecting seriously upon it, I could not in 
my wildest speculations ever conceive that 
he would suflfer himself to be permanently 
enthralled by St. George ; and, as often as 
the idea floated across my mind, had dismissed 
it as an unwelcome intruder. But, feeling the 
strength and determination of her character, 
beholding her magnificent beauty, conscious 
of her unscrupulousness in titie attainment of 
any object on which she had set her hearty 
I daily prayed that circumstances would com- 
pel her to return home, and leave us once 
more to that peace she had almost broken up, 
it seemed for ever. 

As if my thoughts had beeii read this morn- 
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ing, St. George, after having exhausted her 
endeavours in fruitless attempts at securing 
the attention of Herbert, and provoking my 
father into some notice of herself, at length, 
turning to me, exclaimed — 

" Dear Aline, if you are not engaged to- 
day, I wish you would drive to the ruins with 
me that you have so often promised to show 
me, as this is the last day we have, — ^we 
must leave you, you know, to-morrow." 

She glanced meaningly at her mother, as 
she spoke : Lord Malvern slightly raised his 
eyes and fixed them on me, but dropped them 
again quickly. I fancied Herbert brightened 
up visibly, and lola smiled ; while I, not suf- 
ficiently hypocritical to express profound sor- 
row, murmured, — 

"Must you go? I shall be pleased to 
accompany you to the ruins; perhaps papa 
will come with us. 

*' Pray do not interrupt Lord Malvern, or 
interfere, on any account, with the slightest of 
his Lordship's engagements. I should regret, 
exceedingly, in that case, having made the 
request. I thought you and I might go 
alone." 
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^' I fear you miist, AKne ; I have other 
occupations this morning," said my father, 
coolly. "Hazelforth will, perhaps, accom- 
pany you." 

Even St, George, I perceived, was piqued 
at his manner ; for her colour heightened a 
little, her lip curled, and her foot impatiently 
beat time on the carpet. 

** So you are going," said Herbert, " to leave 
us once more to the dull monotony of our 
lives. It is cruel indeed, I assure you ; for 
we shall miss you much," 

Doubtless we should, but how ? 

*' It behoves you to ^ay so," said St George, 
laughing, " I should be very ungrateful were 
J to say that I long to leave Lillydown, for 
I have spent some pleasant hours — ^yes, some 
very pleasant, I may say, happy hours amongst 
its inmates ; but you will understand the de- 
sire I experience to bfe once more in our ovni 
little retreat, among old familiar friends who 
understand you. Beside," she said, affecting a 
blush and hesitation— " some people — some 
one — ^that is, I mean I should have returned 
ere this." 
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"Yes, St. George," said her mother, who 
by whatever telegraph conveyed, understood 
her cue — "yes." 

"Hush, mama," said St. Greorge softly; 
" we will talk of this another time." 

After breakfast, the little group dispersed 
in various directions, and I was left alone with 
my father; and I could not refrain from 
exclaiming : 

" Well, Papa, I really am not sorry that 
St. Greorge is going to leave us." 

"I am," said he, closing his book with 
more irritation in his manner than I had ever 
seen before ; " and why should you be glad ? 
I thought you were very fond of her." 

"Yes, so I was," I replied, "long ago; 
but I do not like her very much now. Besides, 
I am anxious to return to our own quiet 
ways." 

" Pish," he said, rising, and hastily stri- 
ding towards the door, but returning before he 
reached it, said — "Aline, you must ask St. 
George to remain." 

With this, he abruptly left the room. 

" Aline^ you mv^ ask St George to remain.'* 
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— the words, the look, the tone, struck coldly 
and sadly to my heart ; and a bitterness of 
sorrow momentarily left me in a condition of 
despair, — one of those frames in reflection, as 
it were, that arrest us in the progress of exist- 
ence, when we stand almost isolated between 
the past and future, with no present, no wish, 
no thought, but a lonely sense of blankness 
surrounding every power of sensation. 

I buried my face in my hands ; and recall- 
ing aU my past career, .ndi its prolonged 
expectations, and sufTeriBg endurances — 
finding no longer comfort even in hope, 
deserted it seemed by the only one capable of 
affording me protection, finding my secret more 
difficult of revelation, I allowed my mind to 
frame wild accusations against Providence — 
Why did I suffer ? what had I done to merit 
this weight of misery ? why was I born ? 

Such are the wilful and unreasoning sug- 
gestions which a heart xmregulated frames; 
forgetful of the sins, omissions, perverse acts it 
has charged upon its memory. But this 
mood of complaining never endured long with 
me; the answer which my conscience, and 
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even my faith, brought to me, quickly silenced 
these rebellious murmurings, and I was calm* 
ing myself into that enduring frame of mind 
which steadfast reliance on the Almighty 
should bring, when, looking up suddenly, I 
beheld, standing near me, Herbert, with an 
anxious expression on his countenance. 

" Aline, how is this ? what has happened V* 

*' Nothing has happened, save that I have 
been giving way to sorrowful anticipations." 

" Are you not well ? " 

*^ Yes, Herbert, quite well." 

" Well then tell me what has troubled you ; 
stay, we will go into the garden." 

And he led me out, and I confided to him 
my fears and suspicions. 

He was not so much surprised as I had 
expected. 

" To confess the truth, Aline, the same 
idea has frequently flashed across my own 
mind ; but you must not distress yourself un- 
necessarily. Her manner to me the last few 
days was only the result of a wish to awaken 
your father's jealousy, and I humoured her 
for two reasons ; one was, I confess, to discover 
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if I could die truth ; and the other was to 
divert her attention from you. We will 
endeaTOur if the thing be possible to disconcert 
h^ plans. Your father must shortly leave 
for Westmoreland." 

^But, Herbert, pray do not mistake my 
motives; for if I really imagined that my 
father s happiness was to be promoted by a 
marriage with any one, I should be selfish to 
wish it otherwise ; but, Herbert, believe me, 
an union with St. George is, I am quite con- 
vinced, the path to his ruin/* 

" We will hope, dear Aline, for the best ; 
— ^look, yonder ! who are coming through the 
wicket from Lord Mansfield's park ? — ^There 
is Camilla and Shirley. Why do you not 
make up a party for the drive instead of tak- 
ing it t^te-a-tSte with St. Greorge? — we 
shall have you return home as miserable as 
it is possible for that face of yours to look." 

Our friends had reached us by this time ; 
.od,a.eexp^«„nbetagspe«dii;de«rnuned 
on, we returned to the house to arrange our 
plans. 

I went to acquaint St. Greorge with the 
B 2 
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proposed alterations, but found her neither in 
her own room nor her mother's. Imagining 
that she must have gone into the park, in 
passing the library I resolved to look in, and 
inform my father of how we intended to dis- 
pose of the day. Entering rather hurriedly, 
I was surprised to find hini sitting in his arm- 
chair, and St. George standing before him 
smiling. 

Both started on my entrance. 

"The book which you require is here," 
said my father, turning away, and looking 
over the shelves behind. 

"May I take it away with me?" said 
St. Greorge, with a mischievous smile, but 
with perfect composure. 

" Yes, certainly, when you do go," replied 
my father, in a tone of familiar affection, as 
though addressing one of his own children. 

It was with a pardonable jealousy that 
I heard this dialogue, and hastened to in- 
terrupt it, stifling every manifestation of my 
feelings. 

" Dear papa," I said, " are you very much 
occupied ? We have made up a party to go 
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to the nuns, and we wish much that yoa 
would accompanj us.** 

Ifanded that the countenances of St George 
and my £EUlier, showed traces of annoyance 
at the announcement 

*' Are you all going ? '* 

** Yes, papa, we shall have both carriages.** 

"Well, then, I will drive over in Iola*s 
litde carriage — diat is, if St. George will trust 
herself with me.** 

. " Idon*tknow that I shall,**said St Greorge 
with a smile that expressed her pleasure at 
the pn^posal, " and do ! ** she continued, with 
affected enthusiasm, ^^ do let us dine there, — 
that would be so delightful! — We shall be 
surrounded by the romantic atmosphere of 
the ruins. ^^ Shall we, dear Aline, do so ? ** 

" Most certainly,*' replied my feither, before 
I had time to utter a word, " if you wish it, 
it shall be so.** 

Yes, her word — her word — ^the most trifling 
wish, she had but to mention it, and it was 
accomplished. 

We all shortly afterwards set forth, intend- 
ing to call for Horace Vernon on our way, 
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and reserving for him a vacant place in the 
carriage, which contained Lord Mansfield, 
Camilla, and myself; and, as we waited a few 
minutes at the gate that opened out into the 
road, I could not refrain from glancing towards 
raj friend's countenance, in order to read 
whether expectancy, pleasure, or indifference 
was traced there; but her soft eyes were 
sedulously turned in another direction, ap- 
parently gazing with the utmost interest on 
some distant landscape, nor did she turn them 
when the sound of the garden-gate swinging 
on its hinges, announced an approach, but 
the rose on the cheek grew a shade deeper ; 
while, with a little laugh that betrayed much 
more than she would have wished, she threw 
herself back in the carriage, and arranged 
her dress for his passage. 

Horace with his bright countenance al- 
ways deepened in colour by the most trivial 
excitement, came smiling cheerfrilly up the 
garden-path, still pulling on his gloves, more 
for the sake of having something to do, which 
should in part conceal his nervousness, than 
with the design of completing his toilet. 
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We drove cm; and, after a few general 
remai^ a little bantering of tlie poet, qnes* 
tions as^to what he had written^ and im- 
portonities on the part of Camilla that he 
would show us what he wrote, and assertions 
that it was nothing but conceit that made 
him refrain^ becaose he thought no one ca- 
paMe of judging it but himself and laughs and 
protestations on the part of Horace that he 
wrote yery little now, the exuberance of 
their spirits abated, and both glided into a 
cahn rational conversation. 

Camilla's countenance returned to its own 
reflective shade, diversified by a constant quick 
questioning of the eyes, as she half-turned 
her face towards Horace ; after giving utter- 
ance to some enquiry, her lips parted, and 
disclosing the regular row of small teeth, she 
sat leaning back in the carriage, her two 
vmsts crossed one upon the other, so that 
each hand rested or supported the weight of 
the rounded arm. Often, as she turned to 
me, and met the glance of an eye that seemed 
as if it had a right to question her, her face 
brightened, with a rosy flush ; and with a faint 
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smile, sought to meet your gaze unconcem- 
edljf while some shadowy reflection within 
her gentle heart, that quickened its pulses, 
denied the total unconcern she strove to dis- 
play* Outwardly, her look said, " I am de- 
riving no more pleasure from Horace Vernon's 
conversation than from any one else's, what- 
ever you may suppose." Her eyes, smiles, 
and tone of voice revealed the truth, — " I am 
very happy but my joy is a secret one." 

Meanwhile, I, for the first time, had an 
opportunity of conversing uninterruptedly 
with, Lord Mansfield. Little reunions like 
this do more for opening the heart and un- 
folding its true yearnings, than whole weeks 
of ordinary intercourse. We owe most, of 
our pleasantest sensations to enthusiasm, we 
start on even such little expeditions like those 
on which we were now entering, we have 
assembled round us' our chosen friends, we 
have formed anticipations, we have thought 
of our probable conversations, we have fek 
that we should be near those we loved, but 
the pleasure we actually experience does not, 
perhaps, spring precisely from those inci- 
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dents which we supposed would have awak- 
ened it 

The broad trackless blue of heaven, the soft 
amber light that seems to pervade all space, 
the green trees that expand over the earth, 
the meads that are ruffled by a faint breeze, 
the piles of verdure and masses of foliage that 
bound the horizon with an undulating Ime, 
the hill trees, revealed at long distances sleep- 
ing against the sky ; the hush, the peao^I 
aspect which all nature assumes, the hedge- 
rows, the call of the shepherd, the tinkle of 
the bell in the fold, the short bark of the dog, 
the busy cottagers passing in and out of their 
doors, the children smiling from beneath 
shaggy locks of hair, the neat hamlets, the 
little churches, the pretty parsonages, the flocks 
and herds, the song of birds, the laughing 
murmur of brooks^ the succession of hill and 
dale, the change from plain to slope, from glade 
to dell, from wood to meadow, the sides ot val- 
leys studded with groves of trees, sleeping in 
haze, stealing like clouds, or spreading like a 
distant lake round the foot of the hills, — the life, 
the motion of nature, the very murmur of the 
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leaves, qmyering in thdr pulseless existence, 
the ever-clianging sounds that give life and 
movement to the great universe, — ^the Inreath- 
ing of nature, as it were, — around us ; sodi 
are the material things of beauty that steal 
upon our senses, and awaken that thrill of 
grateful joy, that unworded expression of 
thanksgiving, rising, like dewy incense, from 
the heart, expanding it with rapture which is 
almost as pure a sentiment of reUgion as ever 
warms the heart of man« For from gratitude 
to God, no matter for what mercy, — ^whether 
for our enjoyment of existence, or the loveli- 
ness by which He has surrounded us, arise 
our holiest feelings, — ^for gratitude is the 
noblest of human virtues. 

In such little excursions as ours, however, 
to the ruins, our secret delight springs from 
some look we had not conceived, some word 
we had not expected, some position for which 
we had not hoped near a loved one, some 
quick transient revealing we had not dared 
to anticipate of the existence of a passion 
deep and earnest as our own in the heart of 
another. 
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Howeyer £uniliar we may become with a 
face or its expression, we could neyer depict 
the endless yariations a loying &ce can. 
assume, the changes in the tone of yoice, the 
tremblings of affection as it rises firom the 
heart. Often as I had marked the counte- 
nance of Horace Vernon, a thousand shades 
in its expression were new to me that day, as 
I watched it turned towards Camilla. 

We saw little of St. George or our father, 
and when we met, his conyersation was ad- 
dressed to her; on her he gazed, and smiled. 
It was well for Iola*s peace of mind that her 
soul also was, that day occupied, or she could 
not fail to perceiye the alteration that had 
taken place in our father s manner. Not that 
we could accuse him of unkindness. No, it 
consisted, rather, in a sort of indifference, 
which painfully contrasted with his constant 
attentions preyious to the arriyal of her whom 
we had eyery reason to regard with so con- 
stant a dislike. 

After dinner we were scattered about in 
yarious directions, and I was wandering alone 
along the banks of the stream, gathering 
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forget-me-nots, and admiring the broad - 
leaved water lily reposing its waxen goblet 
• npon its dark-green salver, when I became 
aware of two persons conversing near at hand 
but concealed from view by the shrubs. 
Their words were earnest, the sounds indis- 
tinct; but a whispering wind bore from the 
clear voice of St. George the words, "yours 
for ever,*' and the low words sighed along the 
margin of the stream, and lost themselves 
among the sound of its ripples. 

I remembered where and how I had last 
heard these words, and recalled them not 
with pleasure, but vnth a painful sensation as 
though oppressed with sorrow at their memory ; 
some feeling was winding its influence around 
me, and a dulness of vision prevented me 
from looking back without pain to the time 
these words were spoken. Now, another had 
uttered them, and perhaps with equal truth. 

For days after this I shunned my former 
friend. I dreaded lest in some moment of tri- 
umph, she should tell me that of which I 
feared to hear a confirmation ; and therefore 
kept away from my father and secluded myself 
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in Sunshine Point, where all the joy of the 
whole house seemed to have gathered, re^ 
treating from rooms where wicked thoughts 
lurked, dark plans were laid; where hypo- 
crisy brooded, false hearts reigned. St.Greorge*s 
manner became almost insupportable. True 
it is that she said nothing of which I could 
possibly complain; she assumed a position in 
the house to which she had no right, gazed 
at me with lurking triumph; kuded me to 
my father, and affected to take a deep interest 
in all that concerned me. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The reader must bear with me a little while, 
and listen to a confession of my heart which 
it is impossible to conceal if I be truthful. 
Had I been a perfect character, or never 
stood upon the brink of temptation, or never 
known the presence of an unwelcome thought, 
these memoirs need never have been written. 

They would have contained no purpose in 
their pages, and might have been cast aside 
as useless records. 

I have no crime to reveal, nothing that the 
cold eye of the world condemns, not a single 
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act it can search out on which to pour its 
animadversions. I shall have to speak of a 
feeling arising out of my peculiar, and almost 
unprecedented position. 

A sentiment, and its progressive influence 
over the heart is more difficult to describe 
than a narrative of events^ and I may there* 
fore be excused if I fail in conveying to the 
reader my actual sensations as they unfolded 
one by one in the recesses of my soul. 

In the course of time, amidst the intricate 
web of thoughts, impulses, and sensations by 
which our actions are governed, there arise 
some so undefined at first, that for a time 
their sway, though powerful, is unobserved ; 
as when smooth fields vegetating luxuriantly 
over the bed of an earthquake^ are, with an 
instantaneous shock suddenly divested of their 
beauty. We are ever in most danger when 
in ignorance of the real condition of our 
hearts. To guard against evil we must be 
careful to attain to a profound knowledge of 
those points of our character where we are 
most vulnerable; and having acquired it, 
fortify them against the approach of the 
enemy. 
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When circumstances revealed the existence 
in my heart of a new train of thought, that 
had no rightful dwelling there, I mentally 
resolved that a conflict with it should destroy 
me ere it obtained the mastery over me ; and 
to my assistance called in all the powers of 
philosophy, reason, and religion ; but still it 
gathered strength in my soul which became 
daily more full of reproaches. With all our 
boasted powers of will, we are weak when at- 
tempting to combat the influence of our 
impulses and passions ; far more easy is it to 
rear a colossal fabric^ surpassing in beauty all 
the monuments of the earth than for some of 
us to overcome desires which afford us gra- 
tification for the hour, containing, nevertheless, 
within their very sweetness, the germs of our 
future misery. The fascination which kindles 
our vanity, fans the flame of our self-esteem, 
or gratifies our present impulses in a potent 
spell ; and to its power how often do we not 
yield! 

This portion of my life is like a sigh, a low 
dirge, a memory of pain, an out-pouring such 
as few would dare to make unless sustained 
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by the conviction of the perfect absence of 
design with which I fell into my position. 

Yaughan Howard, my husband, had been 
absent from me nearly five years ; I had then 
known him but a few short weeks. In a 
moment of girlish enthusiasm I had suffered 
myself to be betrayed into a solemn betroth* 
ment, whose deep meaning for the future I 
had little understood. 

I cannot be guilty of the hypocrisy of pre- 
tending that I loyed him as in earlier days ; 
no, I thought of him still with tenderness, at 
times mourned and regretted his absence ; I 
nightly murmured his name in my prayers, 
and regarded, as the completion of my hopes, 
and a matter of course, that he should return. 

Naturally affectionate, and having received 
HO check, save absence, to the flow of my 
feelings, having experienced no bitter and 
corroding indifference, no cruel neglect wast- 
ing the young impulses of my soul, Yaughan 
was still dear to me ; I had not learnt to ask 
myself whence this change, nor to inquire its 
date or origin, but he had been long absent, 
silent^ and his course unknown. Had I better 
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understood the human heart, I should haye 
discovered, at ,once, that what had deserved 
the name of love in those young days, had 
subsided into affectionate and calm friendship, 
pleasant to recall save for the consciousness 
that accompanied it. 

It was a soft rainbow on the sky of youth, 
waking to existence with tears and dying to 
their power again. 

Yet the conviction never deserted me, that 
I was his wife ; and that the hope of meeting 
me must have sustained him through every 
danger, and have cheered him through years 
all but endless in their monotony. Never, 
therefore, in a calm and serious hour of 
reflection was his presence absent ; but there 
were brief passages of time, threading through 
the course of my existence, in which every 
strong and true sensation seemed to desert 
tne, suffering my head to trace plans that 
could not be realized, and my heart to cherish 
thoughts unreal, visionary, and even absurd. 
These digressions from the straight path, 
brought their pain and reproaches, and often 
agonising reflections, but they still returned. 
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Lord Shirley Mansfield, the oftener he 
came, the more powerful were the resources 
of mind of which we discovered him to be 
possessed, and the more pleasure we derived 
from his society. My father too soon learned 
to console himself; at least, so I imagined, 
for the defection of Herbert, — ^not openly of 
course, but in quiet reflections whose object I 
could only trace by the smile of pleasure 
which, at these times, passed over his counte- 
nance. Too indulgent seriously to oppose 
our wishes, provided our choice were com- 
patible with his notions of propriety ; that is 
to say, provided there were no obstacles in the 
shape of low births, poverty, or station, to 
contend against, he had tacitly yielded his 
consent to the love that was daily ripening 
like wild fruits in the quiet of the park. 

We became more and more intimate with 
the Mansfields, and now scarcely a day passed 
on which I did not see them, and the annoy- 
ances continually surrounding me at home 
caused me to fly, as a sort of refuge, to the 
elegant and rich repose to be met with 
amongst our new friends, 
c 
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Shirley always accompanied me home 
through the park, and now it happened that 
I was rarely out of his society : we walked 
together through the tall avenues and along 
the broad margin of the river ; we paused, at 
evening, upon the borders of that fairy lake, 
expanding by moonlight, like a broad silver 
shield upon the darkened green, reflecting so 
purely the crescent moon, and revealing the 
stars which night had dropped into its bosom 
as it had stolen over nature heavy laden with 
the gUttering gems ; we saw the dark foliage 
bend over the water to gaze at its own sha- 
dow, and heard its murmurs, as the ripple 
dazzled its gaze, and made the very shadow 
of the stars below to quiver in their ben ; we 
looked on hills blue and misty in the haze of 
night ; we marked the bird of darkness shoot 
from the battlements of the tower, and heard 
its scream as it flapped its white wings in the 
motionless air : and alone with the figures of 
lola and Camilla, flittmg like spectres between 
the dark trunks of the trees as the moon 
played upon their forms, surrounded by the 
perfect repose and beauty of summer nights, — 



1 
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with the faint moist perfume of the rush- 
firinged lake ; the scent of flowers now and then 
casting themselves around us; thus, some- 
times, we wandered, conversing of trifles that 
had no real significance, now of distant lands, 
now of fanciful pictures, then of the dreamy 
hour, the beauty of nature, and, sometimes, 
<rf ourselves. 

But not a word of love,— one syllable that 
bore its name would have sent me, trembling 
with nothing less than guilt, back into myself, 
and have for ever ended all intercourse, which, 
to me, was nothing more than fnendship. 

I had contracted an imprudent marriage, 
it is true, — ^had concealed it, — but the pure 
simplicity of my natiu'e, its straightforward 
reasoning and clearness of perception, sur- 
rounded me still ; and it was, therefore, in very 
singleness of heart, and in innocence, I gave 
myself up to the pleasure of these meetings 
without suspecting that there was danger in 
my position. 

I say we spoke of ourselves ; but by a tacit 
understanding, as it seemed, we avoided the 
subject of our own hearts; we reasoned 
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upon life, talked of creation, dived into the 
outskirts of plulosophy, mystified our brains 
by discussions that brought us ever back to 
the same starting-point, spoke of society, con- 
demned its evils, denounced its etiquettes, 
travelled over every conceivable subject, and 
all the result at which we arrived was that 
our feelings harmonized, and our opinions 
coincided on most matters. 

He that was so severe and apparently cold 
to others could be playful and jesting with me 
when we were alone. Before others he 
seemed to retreat into his polished state of 
reserve, and to speak only as others spoke ; to 
utter calm dignified observations, and look at 
times as if no power on earth could have 
awakened a smile. At first this incompre- 
hensibility used to pique me into discovering 
what lay beyond, from sheer curiosity ; and 
very often I have given over the attempt in 
perfect despair at my own failure, resolved 
to take no further trouble to dive into his 
mysterious and reserved nature. Yet an hour 
after a low word spoken in passing, a smile — 
have re-awakened my feelings of interest. 
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He was one of those provoking persons who 
make the mistake of supposing that an affec- 
tation of coldness is dignified and becoming ; 
besides which, bj nature nervous and sensi- 
tive, he had when younger been compelled to 
assume it, to avoid the exhibition of feelings, 
too strong and impetuous for the eye of the 
world. If he had this fault of manner, he 
had abundance of virtue to destroy the im- 
pression. Generous, forgiving, noble, and 
affectionate, when he could manifest it from 
the eye of the world, no one that knew him 
long could fail to entertain for him the pro- 
foundest respect and love. 

It was this very coldness of manner that 
for a time deceived me. I was insensibly led 
forward from day to day with a deepening 
interest that at last disclosed itself, gradually, 
it is true. 

After a close intimacy of many weeks, he 
was called away on business of importance, 
and for ten days I did not see him. 

It was with a sort of sinking of the heart 
that I rose in the morning, as if conscious 
that no one in whom I could feel the slightest 
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interest would come near me througbont the 
day. His presence seemed to have pervaded 
the home, and now that it was withdrawn — 
there was instead a cold and unsatisfying 
vacancy. If a door opened, I never looked 
up, feeling that it was not he that entered ; if 
voices sounded in the distance, they were 
unheeded. He was to be absent for a certain 
time, and there was no hope of his return 
before the day he had appointed. The evening 
now seemed to hang heavily on my hands ; 
no eye met mine with a glad welcome, no 
voice replied eagerly to my questions. There 
was no one to praise the tones of my voice, 
or join with me when singing. When I first 
remarked upon the existence of this discontent 
in my heart, I thought it was simply because 
others were too deeply engaged to notice me. 
These were constantly grouped together — 
Herbert and lola, St. George and my father, 
Mrs. Deverell and Mrs. Marston ; and I felt 
myself one too many, or that there was in the 
circle one too few. 

Tbere i. something ™ee. ^ ^^^g 
in the consciousness that you are in the same 
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neighbourhood, or beneath the same roof, 
with one you sincerelj regard. It is a plea- 
sant thing to know that times will come for 
meeting, that in the course of the passing 
hours we may exchange a word or smile that 
shall reveal our mutual interest or affection. 
If hours elapse without a meeting, there is 
still the pleasure of anticipation, the conscious- 
ness that we are near one another ; but when 
those we love quit us, the room where we 
have seen and met them is almost desolate, 
and shadows descend from every cornice, 
every comer, to darken our path. 

I tried to walk alone, and found my steps 
moving mechanically to those spots that had 
borne the impress of our feet ; but the very 
trees stood bare and divested of beauty, the 
charm of the place had fled, the colours of 
the foliage seemed common, the grass no 
longer the soft and inviting sward. I thought 
again it must be because I was alone. Her- 
bert walked with me, and my father: but 
the loveliness of the place did not return. 

I sh,unned the linden avenue, I had not 
heard the firs whisper for many an eve; 
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their voice had become monotonous. What 
in this condition of mind could I do but think 
and reflect. 

I sat down to recall Vaughan to my mind ; 
another face rose in its stead. I strove to 
renew my former conversations ; other words, 
and another voice answered. I bent my face 
forwards on my hands, and shutting out the 
world, sought to wrap myself in one of those 
silent reveries, in which our hearty without 
any exertions on our part, suffers memory 
after memory to arise and pass away. There 
is nothing in the world capable of producing 
more pain or pleasure than such meditations. 
Our life, our infancy, little episodes fiit by 
like shadows ; we perceive ourselves reduced 
to helpless dependence, lying like a bird in 
the nest, on the bosom of our mother, and our 
earliest joys reawaken in our minds ; but sweet 
as such memories are, there is no recollection 
bringing with it the sacred joy that a love, 
pure and young, creates in the soul. Why 
the heart of man should take these backward 
flights and love to live in the past, more 
even sometimes than to create anew fresh 
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scenes of lu^piness is a strange mjstnyof the 
soul ; but true it is that there is scarcely a 
sensation in life more sweet than calm retro* 
spection. Now I soffisred my imagination to 
wandar wheve it listed ; and it t(K>k no bound 
towards die future, but showed me only triyial 
scenes lying within the qiace of two c<mti- 
guous parks ; no form but (me animated the 
void between hiU and hill, the bank of the 
stream, the ayenues or walks. There in these 
qpots the air was peopled with associations, 
passing sudi a tree a smOe had fallen ]apon 
me; here by that bank where moss^ ivy, 
weed, wild flowers^ bramUe, and grass, yield 
hues so varied, he had spoken w(»rds which 
pleased me; along the middle of that lake, 
even where the light streams in a long line of 
ripples, we had guided our little boat; on 
yonder blue hills we had stood to gaze upon 
a landscape. There in that dark hollow, 
where the ground parts with a sudden curve 
and leaves a broad irregular pathway bare, 
bordered with short grass growing at rare 
intervals, and whose slope leads into the 
gloom of the thickest wood, we had paused 
c 2 
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and spoken of life — ^how short its passage, 
how transitory its joys. There, where the grey 
walls of the village church were surrounded 
by white stones, which mark the halting place 
of life, we had watched the fading hues of 
evening pass like rays of glory from off their 
worn faces, and had uttered no word or sound, 
where looks alone betrayed the thought of 
peace and hope which stirred us both. Should 
not this train of thought have betrayed how 
deeply essential his presence was. Yet, lulled 
by the disguise of friendship, I argued that 
for Lord Mansfield I experienced no more 
than that calm intercourse which springs from 
familiar acquaintance. But the void in my 
heart, the loneliness I felt, the seriousness of 
my manner,— would, had I been more expe- 
rienced in the world and its ways, have taught 
me to know my dangerous position better. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

One evening that I had not gone out with 
the others, I sat alone in the drawing-room 
with a book in my hand, and tried to read. 
I was quite alone ; but striving, nevertheless, 
to fix my mind upon words and thoughts that 
had no interest for me. I was counting the 
hours of two days that must pass before he 
would return, imagining how they might be 
filled up so as to pass most quickly — ^wishing, 
as we often do, that we could " sleep out this 
great gap of time," until the moment arrived 
for the realisation of our wishes. 
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the unquenchable Ipye, the joy that irradiated 
his hearty and bathed his countenance in a 
momentary effulgence. It seemed as if the 
kindling of a sacred fire on the altar of his 
heart had sent its vapoury light, its golden 
reflection over every feature. His eyes were 
liquid and sparkling with emotion as I gazed 
upon him, and our glances met and mingled* 

"Aline," he said, for the first time pro- 
nouncing that familiar name ; but while my 
heart was striving to recover from the shock 
it had sustained, the sound of voices* ap- 
proached. Lord Mansfield took up the Milton, 
and with a look of disappointment kept it 
open in his hand. 

As soon as an opportunity occurred I went 
to my room ; I sat down and prepared for a 
long and quiet investigation of myself. 

He loved me. 

And it remained to be asked how I had 
encouraged this-— or permitted the feeling to 
arise; nothing but condemnation and re- 
proaches came in reply from my conscience 
when I questioned it. Every pleasure I had 
manifested in his society, every walk I had 
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taken, every conversation, every smile came 
thronging past me, and I cowered beneath 
the weight of my guilt, for to me every 
thought or shadow of thought that had plea- 
santly urged me on rose like a condemning 
judgment. Now my own feelings seemed to 
reveal themselves. Instead in that hour of 
rising up strong and girded by my affection 
for Vaughan, resolving to repel the feeling, 
for a little while I wept bitterly, and the 
comparison would suggest itself which could 
I love best. Oh these were, doubtless, sinful 
thoughts, which would have wrecked my 
name with many a cold and severe judge! 
but hardly had I indulged in a momentary 
dream of delight at the idea of reposing my 
future fate in his hands when a thousand re- 
proaches swept like arrows through my heart, 
and I wept the stain away. Who has not 
felt temptation ? What woman, with strong 
and affectionate feelings, or even those that 
have not, will dare to say that in no moment 
during her whole career, she has known the 
temptation, even though it be instantaneous, 
to evil. Let her, if she be found, that has 
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never been imprudent, never deviated one 
hair*s breadth from the given path, let her 
rise up and condemn in that strong hour of 
temptation — ^when having unconsciously awa- 
kened a love, having been thrown into the 
society of such a man, having no friend near 
me, I suffered myself to derive too much 
pleasure from the society of another. It was 
wrong to have given myself up to his compa- 
nionship — it was wrong to think of him — ^to 
anticipate his return — ^it was the more wrong 
to wish myself unmarried. 

But with a power given only to innocence 
I resolved to combat every feeling and 
thought, that Vaughan himself could not have 
looked upon ; God would assist me to blot out 
this passiQg stain upon my heart, and would 
give me his grace to do it. I prayed to TTinn 
— and felt strengthened and comforted. 

I recalled my absent husband to my mind, 
re-uttered his parting words, recalled our 
severance almost on the steps of the altar, and 
resolved to sully our pure union by no future 
thought that, when he returned, I could not 
pour into his bosom. I resolved when united 
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and happy, he had learned to trust to my 
affection, to reveal this little episode, in which 
I was almost tempted into yielding to the power 
of a new passion. 

The heart, however, is treacherous, and 
most so to such resolutions, because, forming 
them in some moment of enthusiasm and 
fervour, we trust to them afterwards too 
much, and, strong in our resolve of virtue, 
and intention of doing well, we are betrayed, 
in a thousand ways, into the commission of 
error. 

Thus, although I did not.go down that night, 
and avoided every opportunity of being alone 
with Lord Mansfield, and missed a hundred 
moments when we could have exchanged our 
usual, rapid, brief, but delightful dialogues; 
though I cast down my %yes in his presence 
— ^talked to others — chased the happy smile 
from my lips when I addressed him — spoke 
ofttimes coldly to him — aflected not to be 
aware of his presence, still my poor struggling 
heart rejoiced in secret over his smile, — I 
waited for his voice to sound — I knew no real 
content unless he were in the same room with 
myself. 
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Sometiines, when accidentallj raising my 
glance, I have felt pained at the pleading look 
of those dark eyes ; and so pained, that my 
soul seemed crushed, yet I dared not dispel 
the gloom. 

Still, I must confess a little at times, when 
tacitly obejdng my wishes to observe a dis- 
tance and reserve, Shirley never spoke for a 
whole evening, at parting I could not re- 
frain from obeying the dictates of my heart, 
which permitted me to smile gently upon him, 
and suffer him to detain my hand a moment 
within his own. I have then quickly sought my 
room ; and, sheltered from observation, have 
watched his retreating figure slowly disappear 
through the wicket opening on to his grounds. 
I have followed it with a painful tenderness ; 
and, surrounded by Markness, in my quiet 
chamber silently given way to a feeling that 
could bring no thought but pain, no conse- 
quence but sorrow. 

After such little dereliction from my given 
line of conduct, the rush of self-reproach 
drowned my heart and shook my frame with 
violence. Each rule broken was still harder 




to renew, -and a despair more deep than I 
would hope many have experienced, over- 
whelmed me ; the nights were sleepless, and 
I passed them in sighs and tears, mentally 
asking forgiveness of my husband, upon whose 
bosom I longed to lay my head, and there 
pour forth my wild and straying thoughts 
that were henceforth to concentrate around 
him. 

Man regards, with a jealous eye, the 
smallest token of esteem we cherish for 
another ; how, then, would he forgive me all I 
felt for Shirley. 

Gradually I adopted a new method of rea- 
som'ng ; perhaps I had mistaken his feelings, 
and that he entertained for me only the bro- 
therly regard with which he would naturally 
look upon the friend of his sister; and I 
argued what right had I to avoid meeting 
him, or to interpret his words or looks into an 
affection for me. Beware of such reasoning ; 
it was a new and treacherous wile of the 
heart to tempt me on insensibly into fresh 
confidence. When for a day or two I had 
acted thus, and treated him on the footing of 
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others, neither avoiding him nor seeking him, 
but merely by chance, I saw the same bright 
look in his smile, the same happiness in his 
manner; and again I retreated to struggle 
with my thoughts, and endure anguish and 
suffering which paled my cheek, weakened 
my frame, and imparted a listlessness to my 
whole manner. 

The nights of agony passed in striving to 
quench a growing thought, the hours spent 
awake alone in darkness, the tears I shed, the 
misery I endured— could Vaughan have known 
and witnessed them, he would have taken me 
to his heart and forgiven all. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The structure of my mind appears to have 
been diflferent from that of most others. At 
one time, depressed by a deep sorrow, it would, 
on the slightest relief, take a bound back, 
and become placid as a lake ready in the 
morning to reflect the faintest sunshine on its 
bosom. From my childhood there has been 
a buoyancy in my heart, which not early grief, 
long years of suffering, of continual trial, of 
painful reflection, could ever crush. No one 
was more easily moved, and more ready to 
sympathise with affliction, or suffered more 
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painfully when a misfortune touched any one 
I loved, or grieved more sincerely at the 
trouble of a friend, but I had also a peculiar 
faculty for receiving quickly impressions of 

joy- 

The happiness of others would kindle it ; an 
unexpected meeting, a pleasant conversation, 
a lovely walk, a landscape rich in beauty, the 
song of the nightingale, the soimd of a sweet 
voice, the harmony of music, would enable 
me for the time to fling back my sorrow and 
suffer my glad spirit to rejoice as if it had 
never known a care. It is this disposition, 
ready to overleap the trials and vexations of 
to-day, to forget at times our burdens, that 
enables us to endure them with patience and 
gratitude. Persons are too apt to repress 
the glad ebullitions of the heart which call 
smiles at once to your own countenance and 
to that of others, to quiet that spirit of joy 
which dwells alone, where there is innocence 
end a calm conscience. A happy heart is a 
thing to love and cherish; and those that 
would repress in youth the laugh, or smile, or 
happy tone, and permit them to illumine the 
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face only at certain intervals, that teach you 
a merry heart is all but equivalent to a bad 
one, that because they know not this sweet 
delight of existence themselves, cannot under- 
stand it in others ; these very persons, wheu 
old age came upon them in companionship 
with those whose joy they had sought to crush, 
would long for the smile they once chased 
away, the harmless jest, the bright look and 
cheerful words to which they would not listen 
in youth. It is all but impossible for the 
heart that has passed a happy youth, that has 
revelled in home loves, that has known 
caresses from friends or relatives, to assume 
suddenly the sombre seriousness that befits 
womanhoods 

It was this that caused the only feeling of 
annoyance to Lord Mansfield, as I afterwards 
discovered ; he could not comprehend so much 
natural happiness, and all but disliked its 
exhibition. 

But of this feeling I was imconscious, and 
whenever my natural cheerfulness of heart 
surmounted my difficulties, gave unboimded 
scope to them. 
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Camilla, one evening, came softly through 
the wicket, and twining her arm round mj 
waist, asked me to walk with her into the 
park ; I saw she was labouring under one of 
her little fits of depression, which made her 
condemn all the world, doubt the existence of 
true affection, or friendship, and wonder, what 
woman can possibly desire more than a soli- 
tary sphere, where she could do good to others 
without becoming the centre of a home, 
sharing domestic joys or being surrounded by 
the menage of life. She, for the time being, 
imagined that any condition of life was supe- 
rior to that in which she herself moved, talked 
of how much happier people were who were 
not obliged to conform to etiquette, and fill 
the round of fashionable duties. She longed 
for peace and the power of being useful, but 
it was always a solitary existence. 

Now, I that knew Camilla so well, felt that 
this outpouring was the sincere interpretation 
she had put upon the condition of her heart 
She had not been at the pains of unravelling its 
mysteries ; she had felt a confused, depressed, 
fearful, sensation which ever precedes one 
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great epoch in the existence of our hearts, 
and its melancholy outbursts made her talk- 
of the whole world as happier than herself, 
better and more beautiful ; she thought no one 
could love her, much less entertain a sincere 
and powerful friendship for her. Thus when 
wandering together she accused me of loving 
St. George more than her, and said it with 
tears dimming her beautiful eyes — and talked 
of lola as being wholly wrapped up in the 
Captain, it was with a smile that I em- 
braced her, and quietly assured her that St. 
Greorge never had been or could be what she 
was to me. 

Then with a brightening smile on her lips, 
which revealed her pearly teeth, she still half 
incredulously said, gazing with affection upon 
me — 

"And, Aline, you really mean what you 
say ? " 

"Indeed I do, and more than I have ex-* 
pressed," was my answer. 

Then her short but musical laugh sounded 
gladly again, and she rejoiced that she had at 
least awakened a friendship in my heart. She 

D 
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would begin to resume that sort of serious 
cheerfulness which belonged to her manner, 
and formed part of herself. She admired St« 
George's beauty equally with my own ; and 
on this point seemed unlike many women, for 
she was ready to exalt their loveliness, and 
forget the tender charm that lingered round 
her own. Her attractiveness was a thing 
upon which she was incredulous, timid, and 
diffident. She scarcely glanced at her fea^ 
tures in her mirror, and retreated hastily 
from before their contemplation, before she 
had felt the power of mind that beamed from 
her eyes, the charm of her own smile, the 
sweetness of her demeanour, and the graceful 
contour of her figure. I never met any one 
with a more simple taste in dress, less desire 
of attracting attention, or who yet succeeded 
better in casting a classical charm around her 
adornment; the perfection of her figure 
seemed to mould the drapery into rich folds 
that no studied art could have bestowed upon 
them. 

I fancied I read in her heart a faint but 
growing sympathy with Horace Vernon, who 
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had lately manifested towards her a devotion 
of manner, rather expressed by acts than 
words, — ^whose existence she had not, indeed, 
acknowledged, — ^for, so far from bringing up 
the subject to me, she avoided even the men- 
tion of his name, and all allusion to him. If 
I sought to bring the conversation round to 
him, she was quickly interested in something 
else, intent apparently on some trivial discus- 
sion, and pausing as if waiting until I had 
exhausted a subject interesting only myself. 
This very avoidance of the topic, showed me 
that Camilla thought, if she did not speak, of 
Horace. Certain it was, that there were dis- 
crepancies of position and fortune to be over- 
come, but with my own contempt of all such 
distinctions in opposition to the feelings of the 
heart, I recked little of them, provided Ca- 
milla proved herself worthy of the standard to 
which, in conception, I had exalted her. 

Horace Vernon was not rich ; he was an 
only son, supporting a widowed mother upon 
a smaU independence joined with literary 
occupations. He was admitted into our circle 
on a footing of intimacy, because we all felt a 
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profound respect for his intellect, and sweet- 
ness of disposition, which was shown in his 
manly though gentle manner, bis modest tone 
of argumentation, the patience with which 
he submitted to our badinage, and the defer- 
ential tone he adopted to those older than 
himself. But there was, with all this, an 
innate consciousness of the nobility of soul 
which is accorded to all positions alike, which 
made him scorn to treat in any other way but 
with the respect of equals, the possessors of 
empty titles or syllabic distinctions, or the 
owners of broad lands or parks, or meadows. 
Education, intellect, refinement of manner, 
even though found associated with plebeian 
blood, he considered as quite equivalent to 
station, title, and wealth ; and had he even 
chosen to take his stand thereupon, he might 
have boasted that he too could own a long 
ancestral line, was descended from a stainless 
stock, and belonged to one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom ; impoverished it may 
have been, but faithful to its spotless name. 
In loving Camilla, therefore, he gave no 
thought to the broad possessions likely to 
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become hers; lie asked only for her heart, 
and in the undisturbed placidity of his man-^ 
ner, his silent reflections at times, might be 
read his determination to win her or be satis- 
fied with none other. 

Camilla often spoke of him to me as " your 
friend;" and any title merely of preference she 
did show him was, of course, for my sake ; the 
eagerness with which she fetched away every 
little scrap he published, and the intensity 
with which she pored over them under the 
shelter of the dark trees, and the favourable 
opinion she expressed were also, she wished 
me tacitly to understand, so many compli- 
ments to me. I listened, not, I confess, with- 
out a smile of provoking incredulity which 
brought the colour to her cheeks, and a 
momentary flash to the eye; passing, how- 
ever, as a breath of wind. 

This evening, however, she obstinately re- 
fused to be brought round to any conversation 
having reference to either literature, poetry, or 
poets ; and we talked, therefore, of indifferent 
subjects, until, on retracing our steps, we saw 
Horace walking towards us, evidently as 
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rapidly as he could do without seeming to 
hurry ; with a fluttering heart, when the few 
steps that lie between a gate and a street-door 
•—a street-door to a parlour — a lawn to a 
bower — a path to a garden, seem to extend 
into small eternities. 

So he advanced with two moss-roses in his 
hands ; and Camilla, with an impatient ges- 
ture, and biting her lip to hide her smiles, 
and standing perfectly still to quell her blushes, 
waited for him to approach, and gave short 
abrupt replies to his enquiries. He kept the 
roses in his hands, and walked along at my 
side. At length he quietly proposed our strolling 
through the lane that skirted one side of the 
grounds, until we came to a hill, where we 
could survey the approaching sunset better 
than from any point. Of course Horace Ver- 
non offered Camilla his arm ; and also, as a 
matter of course, I refused the other,, and re- 
solved to devote myself to searching for wild 
flowers on the bank, and taking a profound 
interest in the twinings of ivy, trunks of trees, 
hedges, and shrubs, 

Camilla, however, soon insisted upon my 
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joining them, and we wandered side by side 
through a lane so little frequented, that , the 
grass grew over it verdant and smooth, save 
where the heavy wheel of the farm-cart had in 
winter indented the soft ground into ridges. 
At length we stood upon a little eminence 
that rolled back into a broad meadow, lost in 
the distance in the unbroken line of dark 
foliage that skirted the view behind, almost 
as far as the eye could range. 

The scene upon which we gazed was not 
an ^Italian landscape, rich in soft luxuriance; 
nor a Grecian islet laden with cypress, myrtle, 
and vine-clad hills. It was a peaceful, broad 
picture of English still life, which words will 
but faintly realise to the eye. The mind to 
understand its beauty must be where ours 
was on that quiet evening. One must stand 
on that rounded hill with feelings attuned by 
love, by gentleness, and stainless conscience, 
ready to suffer the holy calm of nature's love* 
liness, unruffled by sound or movement of man, 
to steal upon the soul ; quench all yearnings 
for the grand and majestic in creation ; and 
gaze with eyes moistened by gratitude to Him 
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who created the beauty of the whole; who, by 
a breath, a thought, more rapid than our 
limited powers can conceive, disposed of all 
these elements of loveliness ; commanded the 
hill to rise, the valley to sink, the meadow to 
expand, the river to roll in its hollow bed, 
the heavens to arch, and to concentrate their 
substance into a sea of blue, to be darkened 
at night, clouded in winter, vapourless in sum-r 
mer, aod beautiful ever. 

We were in a portion of the country by no 
means remarkable for its picturesque aspect, 
but the soul can discover beauty every- 
where. We stood so far back on the rounded 
bosom of the hillock that we could not per- 
ceive the trunks of the trees of the copse in 
the valelet at our feet ; but our vision wan- 
dered round and embraced in its circuit, a 
vast extent of ground, until it fell upon a 
distant undulation of hills bathed in the misty 
light of evening, save where the glory of the 
sinking sun threaded through leafy coverings 
and disclosed their densely clad slopes ; which 
belted in the landscape from north to south, 
and with indented edge, now rising to meet 
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the sunshine, now bending downward, swept 
in two festoons to catch the darkness, and 
disclosing other hills beyond, swelling their 
rounded summits like blue vapours wreath- 
ing up from some far-off valley, faintly tinged 
with gold — so shadowy is their existence. 
From this double ridge let the eye recede 
slowly and gradually and embrace smaller 
circles of land ; until, after wandering over 
an endless succession of meadow, of valleys, 
of wood, it embraces a circlet of a few miles 
of green land winding at our feet, every 
treasure it contains revealed by the flood of 
light let down from heaven upon it. At 
each moment the distant shadows darkened 
and insensibly riveted our gaze upon the scene, 
where the sun fuU, round, and golden, hung 
against the sky, dissolving, as it seemed in 
the ocean of blue spreading around. The 
broad stream of light that poured over the 
wooded scene before us, disclosed homes with 
their roofe glittering like patches of water, 
here and there a long green meadow with 
groups of trees at wide intervals — then a 
denser patch — then again a broad expanse, that 
D 2 
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like a green lake waved up to the copse, that 
with fairy twigs and branches, green and 
amber, brown and faint, rose, feathery and 
clear, and threaded with light, sweUed like 
a diminutive isle at our feet. The golden 
haze faintly receding even as we gazed; 
and bush, and shrub, and tree, and flower, 
and grass and weed, and meadow reluctant- 
ly gave back the golden treasures lent them 
for a moment, retreated into the twilight 
with unknown existence, like lonely things 
that flash momentarily on our gaze, and wept 
all night, until the morning-sun rose to dry 
the tears lingering on leaf, on flower and 
grass. 

We watched the scene until its beauty had 
faded, and the glory departed as it does from 
all earthly things, and whether the hush of 
nature, the love-gush of melody from a bird 
floating with momentary existence, and then 
hushed, a mutual admiration of the love- 
liness of creation, or profound sympathy, or 
new chords struck, or a few words lowly 
uttered, had conspired to establish more free- 
dom between Camilla and Vernon, I know 
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not ; bat ia the way home, I heard them con- 
sulting pleasantly together, and a little dis- 
cussion arising, short abrupt speeches coming 
from Camilla. On the other side, Horace Ver- 
non's face studiously turned that way, except 
when some pleasant reflection or hope, which 
smiles would have revealed, made him cast 
his eyes on the ground and remain silent ; 
and I could only tell by the warm colour 
mantling to his cheek, and the affectation of 
unconcern in his . look, and half-revealed 
thoughts lurking in his sparkling eyes, that 
he was wishing, hoping, framing futures, all 
ambitious, but none destitute of a gentle 
companion ; who, in some peaceful home sur- 
rounded by the elegant adornments of life, 
should await his coming with a smile of wel- 
come on her lips, and cheerful words. To his 
.imagination, in that young fervour, to be all 
that he wished, love must flourish in a retreat; 
his home must be a sacred hermitage, where 
the world was to be forgotten. Having 
stolen his treasure from the gaze of others, he 
must keep the jewel, and find it flash for 
him ever with the same brightness. His 
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£ancy rarely pictured an isolated existence 
with her he loved — ^he must be able at once 
to secure the admiration of mankind, and 
rise, through their aid, to power, station, and 
influence. To make his love happy, this must 
be accomplished, or she must behold him dis- 
tinguished, — ^not content with ignoble quiet — 
ambition held a powerful mastery over hia 
heart. Whether she fostered this, smiled on 
it, chid it or not, I cannot tell ; certain it is 
that he confided his plans to her, and she 
listened to them. 

That evening, for the first time, he accom- 
panied her home through the wood. I looked 
after them and watched their retreating 
figures as they passed from trunk to trunk, 
and became, each moment, more and more 
indistinct. Could they both have penetrated 
into my heart in that hour they would have 
read the deepest and most cordial wishes for 
their happiness ; and a prayer breathed in sin- 
cerity, that all of peace, of union, of mutual 
affection and trust might follow their footsteps 
through their life — ^that the beauty and fresh- 
ness of their love might hallow the dark- 
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est hour of life — that old age might chill their 
intercourse with nothing less than warm 
friendship, and the sacred love that curls up 
in wreaths from the ashes of memory — that 
the world with its hollow opinions, its ¥^d and 
faithless mockeries, its harsh judgments, 
might pass by them as a dark angry river 
rolls harmlessly by the fragile flowers that 
turn their long blue faces to gaze upon the 
stream from the shelter of a gnarled root 
jutting high upon the bank. 

I felt more at peace with myself this 
evening. For several days I had not seen 
Lord Mansfield, and though a secret whisper 
told me I should have enjoyed his conversa- 
tion and presence, I had studiously avoided 
all opportunity of meeting him, having for a 
week refused Camilla's earnest request to 
come to her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

So stood affairs when our journey to Lon- 
don became a constant and open matter of 
discussion. I had vainly flattered myself that 
St. George would then return home ; my sur- 
prise, therefore, may be imagined, when I 
heard her conversing with the utmost assur- 
ance, upon her accompanying us, and the de- 
light she should have in introducing us to the 
pleasures of the metropolis. 

A winter in town absolutely annoyed me to 
look forward to ; and the only thing that re- 
conciled me to it, was that it was necessary 
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for me to absent myself from lillydown, and 
its, to me, dangerous neighbours ; I might as 
well take refuge in London as elsewhere. 

Our happy circle threatened to be broken 
in upon — ^the autumn that we had looked for- 
ward to so gaily, was about to be clouded. 
Where we were to pass that time my father 
had not yet informed us, but several little in- 
cidents enlightened me, and one day more, 
everything was explained, and the footing 
upon which lola and myself were hence- 
forth to stand in the house, fully established. 

Indeed I began scarcely to recognise the fea- 
tures of our home, where, scarcely a twelve- 
month before, everything had proceeded so 
peacefully; the joys of a first acquaintance 
with our father, linked indissolubly, it seemed, 
vnth our lost mother ; the soft tremulous con- 
versations about her, the recollections of our 
childhood, which he would pour into our ears, 
faded, as in the morning-light, stars pale qui- 
vering faintly on crest of hill. I say little of 
Mrs. Deverell, since she moved like a nonentity 
about the house, rarely speaking, and so grate^ 
ful for every little kindness, that proclaiming 
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as it thus did, how rardy she 1^ experienced 
it, almost rendered it a pain to bestow it. lola 
and Herbert pursued llieir quiet ways, but St. 
George and my father i^peared ^e most im- 
portant persons in the household. He had 
even adopted the plan of suffering me to remain 
in ignorance of his intention, until I heard 
of them casually through St. George. This 
hurt and wounded me oftentimes, but I gene^ 
rally continued to command sufficient presence 
of mind not to betray my emotion. 

I was not a child, and therefore felt that 
much of the apparent coldness of my father 
proceeded, not so much from the actual exists 
ence of it in his heart as from the conscious- 
ness that he was acting in opposition to our 
wishes, and many inward reproaches which 
could not fail to assail him when he gazed at 
the beautiful portrait of my mother in Sunshine 
Point, and to whom, on her death-bed, he had 
promised to live for her children alone. 

One morning I was standing in the con- 
servatory gazing upon the flowers with a sort 
of mute insensibility to their beauty, when I 
heard footsteps behind me ; and turning, I saw 
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St. George with the same radiant smile on 
her lips that she could always assmne so 
readily. 

'* Ever wandering alone, Aline," she said, 
" one would imagine that you had a deep af- 
fection for solitude." 

^'I am not often alone, too little so at 
times," I replied. 

'^You confess, then, your attachment to 
solitude." 

" There are moments when we all wish to 
be alone." 

"We are all likely, then, to taste some- 
thing of its pleasures before long." 

"How so?" I enquired, 

"Your father intends proceeding to his 
estate to-morrow." 

" Indeed ! You seem to be pretty accu- 
rately acquainted with all his movements — 
better than any one else," I said in a tone of 
bitterness I could not repress. 

"Perhaps, because others are not at the 
pains to become acquainted with them." 

" What do you mean, St. George ? " 

" Why, then, to speak frankly, I think that 
Lord Malvern is very much neglected." 
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" Nay, St. Greorge, not neglected until—" 

" Until I came, you would say," she said ; 
" pray do not hesitate." 

" Well, then, St. George, without intending 
the slightest discourtesy to you, I must say 
that until you came hither on this visit, there 
Mras scarcely one hour in which my father and 
I were separated." 

" I regret, indeed^ that my presence should 
have interrupted so delightful an intercourse, 
but I confess the matter struck me in a dif- 
ferent light; it seemed that he was alone, 
very much alone, and that was why I rather 
devoted myself to entertain him, as it was 
dull indeed for a man accustomed to such 
brilliant society, evidently bound up in its 
fascination, to take part in a quiet domestic 
drama, where one was absorbed by her own 
thoughts, another by crotchet, and another by 
a silly and foolish flirtation.". 

" Of what are you speaking?" 

She laughed, and plucked without the 
slightest compunction, one of my rarest 
flowers, and scattered its leaves upon the 
ground. 
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^' My father was happy and satisfied, and 
will be so again, St. George; he requires 
nothing but his children, and their society 
and affection to render him happy/' 

A scornful smile passed fitfully over her 
lips. 

" You have not understood your fitther/' 

** Perhaps, St. George, it is you that have 
not. If, however, he be really about to leave 
home I must seek him.** 

And I prepared to leave the conservatory, 

" Stay one moment, Aline," she exclaimed, 
playfully barring my passage. 

"And why?*' 

" You are frank by nature, and we were 
once dear friends.'* 

I could not reply or make a remark. She 
continued, 

" Remembering this, I would have you tell 
me the meaning of one thing.** 

" What is that ? I am wilhng to reply to 
any question.*' 

" Then why is it that you and I, that were 
once such dear friends, that had mutual con* 
fidences, that grew up long in companionship 
together, are now estranged ? '* 
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^'I am not aware that any estrangement 
exists." 

" Nay Aline " 

" There may be a change," I said ; " it is, 
I suppose, the inevitable progress and fate of 
friendship. Few women are capable of enter- 
taining such a feeling for a woman ; they out- 
live such feelings in general, and this if there 
be any estrangement may be what you mean." 

"Why do you avoid me? why do you 
never address me unless I speak to you ? In 
what have I offended you ? " 

" St. George Deverell," I said, laying my 
hand on her arm, " I have not sought for this 
explanation. I have rather striven to avoid 
it, since it could bring nothing but pain 
perhaps to us both. Words cannot reveal 
better than our consciences know what lies 
between those that have once been friends. 
We are not, nor can we ever be to each other 
what we once were." 

" And why ? " she enquired with a haughty 
but pale countenance. 

" Your heart will answer for you, if there 
is nothing there that tells you — that you have 
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wounded me, that you are meditating a still 
further wrong ; then tell me so, a friend will 
not be too proud to explain to one she professes 
to love. If I have been in error— if my own 
imagination has conjured up strange fancies, 
then too gladly shall I welcome your friend- 
ship back to my heart." 

I had spoken softly, openly, without a 
particle of anger. I felt standing on a proud 
and rightful position, she looked down upon 
me with a smile that expressed scorn and con- 
tempt. 

**You are very kind, marvellously con- 
descendinsf, and amicable ; you are generous 
in your MeodsUps, aM offa/. retun, of d,em 
to those perhaps that would cast them back 
upon you with derision. You, Aline, with 
your insignificant intellect, your weak heart, 
your contemptible romance, stand there, and 
venture to talk of explanations to me. And 
did you really imagine that St. George Deve- 
rell was about to offer explanations and 
apologies for wounded feelings and wrongs to 
you. You preserve your calm outward de- 
meanour, you assume a mild and gentle tone, 
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and you think therefore that you conceal your 
secret ideas; you imagine that other eyes 
cannot read your heart, and see its workings, 
and the double power and interest there. I 
pity you — ^pity you for your weakness, pity 
you for your clinging to conventional rules^ 
Aline, in your place I would have brought 
Lord Mansfield to my feet. 

" St. George, I insist," I cried, trembling 
with an amount of rage I had never before 
experienced. 

" Nay, hear me out — I have touched you 
then at last, you pale involuntarily ; your lips 
tremble : ha ! you have to mix in the world 
yet, and learn that it is not so fearful a thing 
to boast two lovers instead of one.*' 

Never had she dared once during our whole 
acquaintance to give vent to such sentiments. 
I stood petrified with horror and amazement. 

^*Your first lesson in London will b^ to 
endure without showing it. Aline Delamere, 
you must conceal the workings of what people 
call the hearty and throw quivering lips and 
pale cheeks to children that fume and fret for 
petty trials, for want of deeper ones. I have 
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stood nnmoYed, and witnessed that which 
would have sent one of your trembling women 
into twenty £unting fits/' 

" St George, let me pass.** 

'^ Yet a moment ; we now understand one 
another a little better, do we not, my pretty 
Mend, my gentle Aline,** she said in a low 
mocking tone. 

** We do, I think, perfectly,** I replied 
calmly and coldly, ^* and others shall shortly 
share the knowledge.** 

" Of what— of your little secret that is to be 
kept so iuTiolably ? ** 

I trembled ; I felt in her power, yet with 
the strength of pride I resolved, come what 
would, to braye her — ^to save my fother from 
misery, and to take advantage of the moment 
to clear myself before him. 

"Yes, St. George, go and reveal that; 
you will but forestall my own narrative. 
Whatever knowledge you have obtained im^ 
part to him, I will remain in fear of no one.** 

"And can you then. Aline,** she said, 
changing her whole tone and manner to the 
gentleness of other days, taking my hand 
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within her own ; ** and can you believe me to 
be so ungenerous, so capable of deception, so 
faithless as to reveal the secret of a friend, 
ever dear to me, and blazon little things she 
wishes concealed from the world. I have but 
been trying you — think better of me, and look 
on me with other eyes ; I wished to discover 
your feelings towards me, and perhaps have 
spoken too harshly in so doing ; you will for- 
give me — ^will you not ? " 

Mine was not a heart to refuse forgiveness 
to its bitterest enemy if asked for it in sincerity. 

Trusting and frank myself I could not be- 
lieve in her deception. I looked up into her 
face, saw her eyes swimming in tears, her lips 
parted with a smile, and it was with almost 
a doubt whether from the first I had not 
wronged her, that I extended my hand, and 
cordially returned her pressure. Let every 
one accuse me of weakness if they will, I 
could not cherish animosity in my heart ; if 
a human being had done me the most 
grievous injury one moment, and came the 
next to ask assistance and pardon, with a look 
of sincerity on his countenance, I could not 
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refuse it. In my backward retrospect I 
always seek to forget how much harm I have 
suffered at the hands of others, and to recall 
only the good. 

As we silently walked along the flowers 
St. George stole her arm round my waist, 
and whispered : — 

" We are friends now — ^are we not. Aline ? " 

" Yes, I trust so," I replied, faintly smiling, 
and we advanced to the door of the drawing- 
room, into which the conservatory opened. 

On the threshold we met my father radiant 
with happiness — ^he smiled upon us, and I 
fancied, it may have been another deceit of 
my imagination, that, as we turned to walk 
again through the avenue of flowers, and my 
father passed between us, and placed his arm 
round my waist with an affectionate pressure, 
it was only half an embrace, shared with 
St. George on the other side. 

He now told us that he must quit us for a 
fortnight, that he trusted we should make 
ourselves happy. A chill which no kind 
words could dissipate, hung over my heart. 
I saw traced our futures, and forebodings 
E 
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written legibly on every day that was to come. 
In silence and in my own room, distant from 
St. George and the fascination of her beauty, 
looks, and voice, I could disentangle my 
thoughts, and reason better upon her conduct : 
I found there nothing to reconcile me to her 
— I followed the course of the reasoning she 
had adopted, its hoUowness smote on my re- 
membrance, and the painful conviction forced 
itself upon me, that she had, partly through 
my constant desire not to intrude upon their 
conversation, insinuated graduaUy into our 
father's mind the notion that we cared little 
for him or his society. How mistaken was 
this notion, how deeply she had wronged us 
in this, brought tears to my eyes ; and I wept 
as much at the fact as at the conviction that 
to undeceive him was, at present, impossible, 
since he was completely under her influence, 
and her words stirred more powerfully in his 
heart than all the blandishments of children 
could ever do again. 

The formation of a new hearth on the 
relics of the old, shows precisely the same 
gradual steps in its increase. It is in vain 
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that children seek to supply, with smiles and 
tenderness, the void in such hearts. While 
my mother lived, her beauty, her gentle 
character, her tender but un-uttered devotion, 
manifesting itself in acts more than in words, 
had satisfied my father, and left him with no 
room for a thought of others. Now he was 
under an influence never before known to him,, 
he was courted, flattered, caressed by a 
proud beautiful woman ; and, looking into 
her dark eyes^ and gazing on her magnificent 
form, knowing that he might call them his, 
and imagining that he possessed the love of 
her young heart, he gave to the winds all 
shadowy memories ; and, under the influence 
of an all-powerful passion, looked neither on 
the past nor to the future. 

St. George's love ! — ah ! too well I knew 
where and when it had exhausted itself ; but, 
had I told my father this, had I whispered 
to him other strange suspicions of my heart, 
he would have turned incredulously away, and 
looked upon me as one intent only on destroy- 
ing his prospect of happiness. 

He went upon his journey, of the real object 
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of which I was ignorant; but events were 
rapidly approaching a crisis for us all. 

St. George was perfectly happy in his 
absence ; she devoted herself to every gentle- 
man that came, no matter whether Horace, 
Lord Mansfield, or Herbert. 

I should here say that between myself and 
Shirley a cold reserve had taken the place of 
our former intimacy ; he came now and then 
still, but we had no walks, no conversations, 
few smiles, and no looks of gladness. 

This was only just, — I felt it to be so ; but 
a shadow had darkened my heart, and, in 
secret I pined daily, and prayed for Vaughan*s 
return. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

On the night on which my father returned, 
after a hurried greeting with us, and a long 
walk with St. George, prolonged till the 
moon lighted their homeward path, he asked 
me to come alone into the library, as he 
wished to have a long and serious conversa- 
tion with me. 

t)ver a leaden sky, dark dense clouds, 
scarcely able to restrain their anger, huiry 
swiftly on to the spot where the storm is to 
burst ; so events swept forward, and left me 
from that hour no peaceful moment for long 
and wearisome years. 
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Every one of us has perhaps known the 
feeling with which an L Jew with our 
father in the library has been looked forward 
to, especially when asked for by him. At 
any time amidst the profoundest calm of 
domestic life, a summons of this description 
causes a little trepidation and wonder. It 
has ever been the scene for making or breaking 
love affairs, for prudent counsel, wholesome 
advice, for threats of disinheritance, for fomily 
compacts, for domestic scenes or settlements. 
Wives and husbands consult in the library on 
important family matters ; sometimes settle a 
difference, or make one; sons seek their 
father there to ask for college allowance, to 
hint at college debts, to confess college firail- 
ties, to reveal an imprudent marriage, or ask 
permission to engage in one. 

Hearts and hands are ofttimes bartered for 
in the library more than in any other room. 
Perhaps because, generally speaking, it is 
the most secluded spot in the house, and there 
may be also something imposing in the grand 
array of philosophers and sages, long since 
themselves mouldered into dust, who have 
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left their imperishable thoughts for enduring 
existence, and frown down from tiie shelves 
upon you. Serious, and often stem conflicts 
are enacted here; happy tidings will not 
tarry on the lips— they reveal their exis- 
tence in the heart by smiles, which pass 
into happy words that may be uttered any- 
where. We seek no concealment for life's 
joys, save the solitude that broods over the 
delight of thinking of our heart's love ; but 
draughts of sorrow must be drained in se^ 
dusion, heard by our own ears alone, and be 
spoken of where the play of passions may be 
witnessed only by those whom it concerns. 

It was with a swelling heart, surcharged 
with a thousand presentiments, passing like 
lightning through my frame, that I slowly 
ascended the oaken staircase^ leading to the 
library, and stood a few moments with my 
hand upon the handle, calling all my fortitude, 
and reason to my aid. I had determined to 
make one effort at least to turn my father 
from his purpose, to represent to him what 
his ftiture fate must be ; for even I, with my 
faint and simple power, could not fail to per- 
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ceiye tliat the step he meditated taking was 
one that must inevitably plunge us all into 
sorrow, and more especially himself. I had 
hopes that the recollection of my mother, 
gently awakened, might arouse new feelings 
in his heart. 

At last I turned the handle, and found my 
father pacing uneasily up and down, as if 
expecting me. The room was but dimly 
lighted by a lamp; yet, as he took my hand and 
led me to a seat by his side, I could perceive 
that his features were agitated and paler than 
usi^al, and his lip wore that changing hue 
which those who are struggling with an 
inward emotion cannot refrain from mani- 
festing. 

^^ Aline/' he said, after a few moments 
pause, which seemed in its awkwardness of 
interminable length — "you have perhaps 
partly guessed why I have asked yOu to come 
to me to-night." 

" Partly," I said in a low tone, ^* yet know 
not if I be right ; it is better that you should 
tell me — I may be wrong." 

** You tremble, Aline, as though you anti- 
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cipated some disastrous intelligence; wh]r 
that which causes me delight should affect 
yousooppositeljismcomprehensible? When 
I came to England, hoping everj thing from 
my children, and trusting that if they knew 
little more of me than my name, that I should 
soon win their affection, I confess I was 
agreeably disappointed in my warm welcome, 
and the eager delight you both manilfested to 
comply with my every wish, and contribute 
to my happiness." 

" Our aunt taught us to love you," I mur- 
mured, for my eyes were full of tears at the 
recollection of our childhood's days. 

^^ Yet^ was that constant acquiescence only 
a temporary feeling, arising from the novelty 
of our acquaintance, or does it still exist; 
are you. Aline, still, my sweet child, ready 
to do all that will contribute to my friture 
delight ? " 

" My dear father," I exclaimed, " believe 
your child, willing to do every thing for you 
now, and in the ftiture, — but not " 

" Hush — ^not yet ; Aline, listen to me — the 
time must come when you will form for your- 
£ 2 
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self other ties. lola already is engrossed by 
her future husband, and it is well that it is so. 
I am far from reproaching you ; but soon you 
will both quit me> and form other homes, 
leaving me in the midst of my grandeur quite 
alone. In days that are gone, but to which 
I still look back with tenderness, I was never 
happy unless a companion was at my side, 
with words of pleasantness and smiles/* 

" Our mother," I whispered, and laid my 
hand trembling on his arm. He shaded his 
eyes as if to shut out a vision that rose like a 
haze from the hills of time. 

** It was of her you spoke, my father— of 
our mother that once brought me an infant 
cradled in her arms, and laid me on your lap, 
and knelt by you, and looking up with her 
girlish brightness into your face, told you 
that her joy on eai'th was full, that she pos- 
sessed you; and a fragile resemblance of 
yourselves, and that all the wealth and splen- 
dour of the world might pass if she retained 
biit these." 

" Yes, Aline, and more I a " 

" Then another flower blossomed, and you 
were still happy." 
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"Then, long after a new lamp was kindled, 
you saw another infant face nestling on our 
mother's bosom; but a moment, and then, my 
father, both passed away." 

"Oh! Aline, my dear, but cruel child, 
why these memories now ? " 

And my father wept. I passed my arm 
round his neck : 

" And what, dearest father, did you whis- 
per to her in that hour of death ? and did she 
not take your hand and press it to her heart 
and Ups. bless you for those words with eyes 
that closed with that sweet last look of her 
love for you — that had been the love of her 
young soul." 

"I loved her as perhaps few hearts ever 
loved." 

"She was gentle, low of voice, was she 
not?" 

" As our lola ! " whispered my father ; 
" but hush a few moments, my dearest child, 
let us be silent — this sorrow must pass off our 
hearts ; " and no word was spoken for some 
time. Deep sighs rose from the heart I had 
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wounded but in love, and my own tears fell 
gently over the yearning I had kindled in my 
own soul for the mother that slept on the far 
off bank of the broad Indian river. 

^' You cannot accuse me/' said my father 
with more composure, after this little pause, 
'^ of discharging ill my duties as a father ; you 
are no longer children ; and are you not willing 
to relinquish me in your dear mother's name 
from a guardianship no longer necessary ? I 
had not expected so much opposition to my 
happiness." 

" Father ! I am powerless, and to consult 
me at all is but a form ; but had you felt this 
loneliness of heart, this longing for companicm* 
ship, and found a young, and pure, and gentle 
girl, loving you for yourself alone ; ready to 
make the sacrifice which in such a union must 
be needed, you would have found me with a 
smiling face, welcoming her as a sister, crush- 
ing all regrets and memories that must come 
and praying only for your happiness." 

"Your picture has been more than real- 
ized." 

" In whom ? " 
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'* In St George." 

'* In St George," I repeated " Oh ! my 
father, how have you been so deoeived, in 
what colours has she stood before you to hide 
her wicked heart ? " 

'^ Aline, be silent," said Lord Malvern 
with a sternness of expression, and a harsh 
tone I had never heard from him before ; and 
then in a tone of anger, he continued, "I 
will treat you as a reasonable woman no 
longer. I asked you here to confide as to a 
friend my approaching marriage with St 
George Deverell, not to be tortured by your 
memories, or to hear you condemn the cha- 
racter of one whose virtues you can neither 
understand nor appreciate." 

" Then it is all but too true — ^you have been 
deceived, father, cruelly deceived ; St. Greorge 
does not love you." 

" I will not listen to such words, especially 
from my child." 

^'Father, you will forgive me some day 
these words that seem so undutiful now. I, 
for one, cannot, will not consent to such an 



union." 
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**you are forgetting yourself, Aline; a 
&ther requires no consent from his child — ^it 
is obedience and submission.** 

" Think of our mother," I cried. 

" It is useless ; I must leave you, Aline : 
this unbecoming passion sits ill upon you.** 

And he walked away. The door at that 
moment opened, and St. George stood on the 
threshold. 

"Forgive me, dear Walter,*' she said, 
smiling sweetly on my father, " for intruding. 
I should not have done so had not the sound 
of Aline*s voice, speaking as if in sorrow, 
arrested me in passing. It is with pain I 
perceive the result of an interview which I 
trusted would terminate so agreeably for us 
all. Listen to me a moment before you go," 
and the beautiful hypocrite closed the door, 
and stood before my father, speaking appa- 
rently with deep emotion : tears rolled slowly 
oflF her cheek. " This must not be. I did not 
come hither. Heaven knows, with the inten- 
tion of bringing sorrow into this happy circle ; 
you will acquit me of that.'* 

"St. George, there is no need of this,*' 
said my father, taking her hand. 
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** Nay ! " she said, withdrawing it, « aU this 
must end. I have come here to renounce 
any little cherished hope I may have formed, 
and to tell Aline thajt I will quit the house for 
ever to-morrow morning unless she consents." 

"It shall not be, St. George! — I insist 
upon it that that undutifol child shall learn 
to know her position better. — Is it she or I 
who is to be consulted here ? " 

"Why should I step in to cause sorrow 
and dissension in your house, Walter? But 
vrill you leave me with Aline a little while ? 
— ^you look dreadfully ill and agitated, and 
this for me ? — Forgive Aline, — it is but na- 
tural that she should experience this sorrow at 
first; but leave us together and it will all 
pass, I doubt not, — ^if I am wrong you know 
my resolve." 

And my father, without a word, a look, a 
blessing for his child — ^his favourite, whose 
heart was bursting with affection for him, 
quitted the room with only a smile for St. 
George. I could have rushed forward, cast 
myself on his bosom, besought his forgiveness 
for every word I had uttered — ^have given 
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every consent rather than have seen him leave 
me thus; but she — ^the cold winter of our 
hearth — ^was there, standing between me and 
the closing door, her hand slightly pointing to 
me, her figure drawn to its utmost height, 
her face turned to watch my father's retreat- 
ing form, until the door had quite closed; 
and then, with pale and marble countenance, 
with a curl on her lip, she advanced like a 
statue on which the smile still lingers over 
the frigid features; she crossed her arms 
proudly over her bosom, shook back her long 
flowing ringlets, and gazed stedfastly at me, 
I met her gaze almost wildly, I could not still 
the waves within by the bland oil of polished 
hypocrisy or crush the manifestation of my 
feelings. 

" And this is Aline ! " she coldly said, " and 
this is how she keeps her friendly compact ! 
You look very beautiful with that mocking 
frenzy in your eyes; but, once for all, my 
dear friend, let me advise you for your own 
future welfare. Did you know how perfectly 
useless it is for you to rebel against my 
influence, you would abandon yourself to it 
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without a struggle-— you are in my power 
-^^more so than you believe." 

"From this moment I will cease to be 
so ! " I exclaimed, trembling with excite- 
ment." 

"Once before you uttered that impotent 
speech ; " she continued, calmly dropping her 
icy words from her lips, " but now, as then, 
I smile at it, as we should do at the effort 
of a tiny child to assail a giant — ^y6u should 
learn to reflect before speaking, to discover 
what effect your words will produce, and 
never utter a rash resolve without being 
perfectly certain that you can put it into ex- 
ecution. These are truths necessary to be 
learnt, but more especially essential in fashion- 
able life." 

" I am weary of this ; " I said impatiently, 
" pray proceed with what you have to say." 

^' Simply this, that your story, which you 
imagine will sound very well from your lips, 
will wear another aspect when related by those 
that watched its whole progress — that saw 
your childish flirtation over the bower window, 
your clandestine meetings at a garden-gate 
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Uke a wsdting-maid making an appointment 
with her lover ; your secret notes ! '* 

" Hush ! St. George," I said springing for- 
ward and grasping her arm, **I will not 
listen to your perversion of what was in itself 
the most innocent '* 

" Ha, ha ! " she cried, interrupting me, 
" that sounds well, and Jam wiDing to believe 
that Aline Delamere did not demean her 
station even by a single act of folly. But the 
world when it passes your story from mouth 
to mouth ; when you hear the stifled laugh, 
and see the smile of irony curling the lip of 
your friend ; when your tale grows in the nar- 
ration each time ; and when your romantic 
dopement in the absence of your friend, with 
your boy-lover; your charming breakfast in 
the fisher's hut ; your parting, ccmies to be told 
as familiar things, — ^you yourself will scarcely 
recognise the story, and will wonder how 
actions, which seemed so simple to you, could 
appear in so different a guise to others." 

" My husband will return." 

" When ? " she asked scornfully, smiling. 

" When " came back to my heart with a low 
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mocking sound; how could J tell, and I felt 
my heart grow faint within me. 

^^ AUne, I see you begin to understand that 
it is better you and I should continue to wear 
at least the semblance of friendship. I am a 
us^ul friend, but a bitt^ enemy. You have 
wronged me. Aline, in a way that a woman 
never forgives.'* 

** I, St. Greorge — how ?" 

^^Yes, you; but the thing is passed as 
hideous m'ghtmares fly. I have wiped the 
name and memory from my heart ; but still as 
often as I look on you, I cannot for&fet that 

^. le ^ ^ L into m, hoi, wiA 

your affectation of innocence and simplicity, 
and turned the thoughts of a treacherous *' 

But even St. George ceased. One human 
feeling thrilled Uirough her frame; one 
memory of a better time made her lip quiver ; 
and for one moment a sort of softness fell 
around her that changed her whole aspect. 
But it passed, however; and the features 
resumed their frigidity in proportion as her 
words took the tone of her thoughts. 

"And now,'* she exclaimed, "again you 
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seek to step in to interfere with my plans; 
and by what right am I always to play the 
submissive slave, while you, inferior to me in 
beauty and talents, seek to lord it over ine 
with the imperiousness of a queen. This is a 
false position, Aline — ^better reversed than as it 
is ; yet still I do not ask that. I require nei- 
ther your friendship, nor your companionship; 
nothing but your silent acquiescence, as you 
value your reception in London, and your 
future reputation ; a breath of scandal is easily 
blown, but never recalled." 

In mute and silent agony I remained on my 
chair ; my head bent down, and my thoughts 
wandering as in a maze. I could not credit 
the existence of so implacable a desire for 
vengeance as breathed in her every word, nor 
realize in that painful hour why I was to 
suffer all this, and she escape scathless. But 
justice, I remembered, unerring and luiforget- 
ful will mark out her punishment ; and the 
Almighty, sparing now, will visit her sins upon 
her hereafter. 

*' You are silent, Aline : am I to under- 
stand by this you consent." 
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" Carry what reply you please to my father, 
only leave me." 

*^ Nay, that is not sufficient ; T must have a 
spoken word — ^it must be yes or no/* 

** Well then, yes ; but leave me and speak 
to me no more.'* 

** Gk)od night, Aline ; and let us meet to- 
morrow as if this had not occurred.'* And she 
passed from the room and left me to the soli- 
tude of my painful thoughts. My position 
as painted by her poisoned tongue had never 
seemed to present itself in its true colours 
before. It suggested a string of new reflec- 
tions that came speeding wildly over my brain. 
yaughan*s protracted absence, his silence, 
the mystery that encircled his birth — all stood 
like sentinels before me. Our home robbed 
of its little joys, our father once more taken 
from us, a stranger come to take the hallowed 
name of mother upon her, to assume the place 
of our own cherished parent — ^all overwhelmed 
me; and I sat there rocking myself in an 
agony of grief until the grey dawn streaked 
the darkness, and made the feeble lamps 
gleam, like stars seen through a fog ; and I 
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rose cold and numbed, with aching lids, and 
sought not my own, but Iola*s room, and lying 
down on her bed, juressing my fevered cheek 
to her soft happy countenance ; my head rest- 
ing on her curls that floated like golden waves 
over the pillow, I fell asleep, resolved to tell 
her gently on the morrow the determination 
to which our father had come, and myself 
prepare her little head to admit into its sanc- 
tuary a new and disturbing recollection of our 
own mother. I wished to soothe her before 
she met St. George or my father again, since 
I did not desire her to incur their displeasure 
by any display of a sorrow she could not 
nevertheless but experience. As I had anti- 
cipated, lola on waking in the morning, and 
finding me at her side, pale and worn, with 
my day dress untouched, was rather alarmed, 
and imagined that something was the matter— 
that some sorrowful event had befallen us 
while she had been wandering in the land of 
dreams. But how I sat on her bed in the early 
mom, and softly whispered my news, and held 
her little hands in mine, and spake words of 
comfort and consolation, need not be dwelt on 
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here. I was surprised at the manner in which 
she received the intelligence ; I had antici- 
pated a wild burst of grief, and uncontrollable 
tears ; but lola spoke not a single word. She 
disentangled herself from my arms, covered 
her face, and lay still. A sigh such as I had 
never heard equalled in depth at length broke 
from her ; and when, after suffering her to 
remain a moment or two thus, I gently im- 
covered her fkce, it was pale as marble ; her 
eyes were closed ; but from beneath the long 
lashes large tears swelled, slowly gathered 
strength^ and then rolled like broken diamonds 
over her cheeks. Her small white hands were 
clasped^ her long hair appearing here and 
there between her snowy arms, winding over 
her shoulder like patches of moonlight between 
white clouds. 

" My sweet Ida," I said, " do not sorrow 
thus ! — all will yet be well ! — come, dearest, 
speak to your sister ! " 

She smiled languidly, and took my hand 
within her own ; but it was long before I 
could prevail upon her to speak, to raise her 
blue- veined lids. She rose and dressed, and 
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stood before me in her loveliness ; but Tola 
was changed for the time. It was no longer 
the gladsome child, that had risen in joy to 
welcome the morning with songs ; that felt 
her soul upborne, as the lark with jojousness 
— ^hushed, subdued, thoughtful, with an in- 
credulousness, as it seemed, of her own posi- 
tion, she quietly looked forth on the lovely 
landscape. Her father had been to her an 
ideal perfection, linked indissolubly with her 
mother ; that she loved him witl^a romantic de- 
votion no one unskilled in the goodness of 
her heart could have believed. Not a suspi- 
cion had ever entered her head of the truth ; 
it had been among the impossibilities of the 
world. It pained me to see this silent grief. 
I would rather have had a sudden burst of 
passionate sorrow, that I could have soothed 
and gently hushed ; but there was nothing to 
be said, she made not a single complaint. 

" Shall we seek Herbert ? '* I said, parting 
her fair curls, and kissing her forehead. 

" No ! not now : leave me to myself, Aline, 
a little — ^little while, and do not let any on^ 
come to me." 
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Herbert was infinitely distressed at his 
favourite's absence all that day, and I was 
painfully struck witifai the change in our father's 
manner — ^when he could be satisfied with en- 
quiring after lola, instead of flying to her side, 
as he would have done before St. George 
came. • 
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CHAPTER VIL 

No further disguise was attempted upon 
the subject of my father's future plans. His 
marriage with St. George Deverell was an 
open question; indeed, it seemed as if this 
were the height of her ambition ; and, while 
assuming all the affectations and blushings 
of the bride-expectant, and pretence of con- 
cealing the fact, by every possible hint 
blazoned the matter about, adopted a patron- 
izing air towards lola and myself, was more 
than ever neglectful of her mother, imper- 
tinently cool to Herbert, and to all, indeed. 
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who aj^ared, or whom she knew to be averse 
to the step she was about to take. It even 
appeared to me, that secure of her position, 
and abeady beholding herself, in prospective, 

the mistress of the broad lands of she at 

times assumed a manner towards my father 
different from the gentle and yielding method 
of addressing him she had hitherto adopted. 
Once I saw him start, turn pale, and survey 
her with a marked surprise; but the soft 
smile that welcomed him, and the glance of 
tenderness that shot from her eyes, calmed • 
him, and he became all cheerfulness. She 
could deceive him, turn him to her purposes, 
wintfhim round at the beck of her little finger. 
He had reached that time of life when, more 
than at any other, a man is capable of being 
subdued by a clever woman. For the hour 
he was her slave ; forging himself the chains 
in which he was henceforth to be bound, 
unconsciously, however, and still imagining 
that he was retaining his dignified position, 
that he was yielding now to one, who would 
as his wife, yield tenfold ; and, if St. George 
was a little exacting and capricious occasion- 
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alljTy it was only the privilege of a Ixide to 
be 80. 

Perceiving that there was nothing to be 
gained by cold looks or hostile demonstrations 
on our part, lola and myself were cheerful 
and active : if not as gay as in times past. 
From the morning on which the little thing 
had received the intelligence of our father s 
marriage a shadow had appeared to hover 
around her, and both Herbert and myself fancied 
that this occurrence had disclosed the exist- 
ence of some enemy in lola's frame, that, in 
the brightness of her child-joy, with her merry 
laugh hovering round, like the music of the 
nightingale, we had not perceived. Her^eyes 
were more brilliant than ever, but the colour 
on her cheek fled and returned again like 
rosy waves to the evening sky. Bursts of joy, 
hours of delight, came to her still, but these 
were often succeeded by musings long and 
silent^ from which she was roused with a faint 
smile on her lips, and eyes swimming vrith 
tears. If we asked of her thoughts, she 
•oftly answered : " Of Heaven, of our mother." 
I^bert was in very agony of wretchedness 
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whenever these chasges came over the glad 
spirit of his betrothed, and left no means un- 
tried to arouse and cheer her, and to all ap- 
pearance succeeded. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the mar- 
riage went on. The silly insignia of a 
wedding, the busy milliners, the simpering 
smiles^ the hurry, the apparent bustle of pre- 
paration, the affectation of employment, and 
all the nameless nothings by which people 
imagine themselves privileged to usher in a 
day that is to plunge them either into the 
greatest misery or afford them the greatest 
happiness. We saw little of our father now. 
St. George was always in want of something 
at the neighbouring town. A carriage was 
always at her disposal, and, could she be allow- 
ed to go alone ? 

The new married pair were to go on a tour 
for three months, return in state to the home 

at , and then proceed to London for the 

winter. My father asked us which we would 
prefer, to go under the chaperonage of Mrs. 
Deverell and^Miss Dunmore to the sea-side, 
or remain where we were. The —. were 
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going abroad. Herbert was compelled to 
return home, and lola and myself looked for- 
ward to a quiet time ; in which, together we 
might pursue our favourite studies so long 
neglected, and enjoy the autumn within the 
precincts of our own little home. 

For the present all interest appeaj^ ecm- 
centrated round St. Greorge: the evening 
music was all her's, she exerted ha*self in 
every possible way to dispel every shade of 
gloom, artfiiUy centering the means of enjoy- 
ment in herself ; accustoming my father to 
regard her instinctively as the source whence 
all the brightness of the home flowed. We 
cared little to oppose her machinations, and 
tacitly yielded her the field, and contented 
ourselves with watching for an opportunity 
to effect a reconciliation with our father, 
before the wedding-day, that no cloud might 
rest on his heart which we had it in our 
power to chase away. No other allusion 
was ever made to that scene in the library ; 
but it had dwelt on all our minds, leaving 
an impression as yet imeflraced,-^perhaps, un- 
effaceable. There was a distance in his love 
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iJthough he uttered jkind word^, that we cobld 
not endure. 

Que day, therefore, that St George kad 
gone with her mother on hm me:diaufititle 
erranda of preparatiozi, we asked him to oome 
and speud the evening with us in Sunsbiixe 
Point ; aud, for this little pleasure, made a hun- 
dred modest preparations. Everything wsusi dis- 
posed so as to recall all our form^ pleasant 
evenings, and awaken the tendero^s, which 
we felt not to be dead but only slumbering, in 
his bosom. We had a bright fire kindled, wie 
drew up the Indian table, which he had 
brought ae her mother s gift to lola, we 
placed the chessmen upon it, we placed the 
sofa Bear, and the harp within reach of Jola s 
arm. I stripped my conservatory of its rarest 
flowers, we disposed them in the delicate por- 
celain vases, here and there through the room? 
before mirrors which gave back their loveli- 
ness again. We placed for him his favota^te 
arm-chair^ drew close the curtain, lit the lamp 
that shed a soft light around, and revealed, on 
all sides, things of beauty, glittering a^ the 
Jight feU upon them ; and then her pc^rait, a 
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CTibodiment of tliat beauty, once so 
markable, which the art of man can pre^ 
serve, with small delicate features, eyes whose 
lids drooped over them as if to conceal a por- 
tion of the tenderness that beamed firom them, 
and a mouth smiling at the world firom peace 
within. It seemed as if our mother watched 
over us, surrounded as we were bj pictures 
whose landscapes reminded us of the far-off 
home where she had dwelt and we had been 
bom. There was a nameless perfume diffused 
through the room ; the scent of flowers all 
firagrant in themselyes, now mingling, cast a 
soft sweet odour around. Then there arose 
at intervals the low melancholy notes of the 
harp, as lola half unconsciouslj swept her 
fingers across it. 

My father paused on the threshold, I re^ 
member, a few seconds. What thoughts 
passed over his heart, were only revealed by 
the paling of his cheek, as his eye wandered 
over every familiar object that seemed to 
speak a new language to him this evening. 
We rose to welcome him, and smilingly to 
lead him to his seat He clasped us both to 
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his heart, and in the silent gaze of tenderness 
which he bent upon us as he held us there, 
we read how dear we still were to him. We 
sat round the fire, we tried to laugh, to jest, 
and talk of merry things ; but merriment was 
not m keepfag^^a t^ beau.y of the scene, 
the hour, nor the object with which we had 
brought our father hither. The laugh halted 
ere half-uttered, the jest died on our lips, and 
in silent happiness our three spirits swept back 
the space of time, and minded with the skele- 
ton hopes that were defying, with their 
bleached remains on the dark shoal of the 
past. Silently our souls united ; and by a 
profound and mysterious sympathy, looked on 
the picture of early hours, when two figures 
with shadowy existence stood and watched 
little forms that wandered on the margin of 
a broad and beautiful river in the magic land 
of the East. We revived the scenes to each 
most indelibly imprinted on the memory, 
when another's smiles came faintly, breaking 
as if from the darkness of the tomb wreathing 
round our childhood like a glory. Then low 
words came ; and we heard again of our 
F 2 
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mother 8 beautjr — her sweetness, her joadi, 
her early grave lying alone, where our eyes 
should never rest^ oar footst^ never stray, 
but where hidden from die light in die foil 
bloom of motherhood, she lies with a Utde 
blossom on her bosom, that, half mifdded, 
woke to existence for a moment, then with 
voiceless life laid its head where now it rests 
in death, and with her, circled by her arm, 
took its long flight, and passed into eternity. 
Memories like these that thrill the hearts with 
pain, not wholly divested of pleasure, are 
among the most hallowed of our feelings. In 
recalling the existence of those we have loved, 
it is but seldom that their faults or failings 
come before us; we remember only what 
rendered them dear to us, and bury all re- 
collection of their error with the material 
form. The past associated with our friends, 
gathered from us into realms into which we 
can only penetrate in thought, cannot be 
spoken of rapidly and earnestly. Deep words 
where every syllable is fraught with meaning, 
IpeD slowly up as if the spirit paused between 
%t lioUl communion with those that are gone. 
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Tremblmg sentences spoken with tearful eyes, 
and in low Toice, came from our lips as we 
spoke of our mother. My father said little 
consecutively. Buried in a long train of 
thought, he appeared to reveal it only in part^ 
when in the protracted category he would 
relate some little anecdote, some incident, 
some generous impulse, out of a thousand 
others that had increased his affection. And 
yet she was all but forgotten. 

For a moment drawn within the sphere of 
her influence, he had abandoned himself to 
the power, and suffered his best feelings to be 
recalled. And I looked upon him and won- 
dered how it could be that one who had loved 
our mother so well, and through many years, 
could now appear to experience still more 
powerful feelings for one the very opposite to 
her in form, character, manner, and dispo- 
sition. I vainly hoped that the contrast would 
strike him! But I expected too much. 
There were a thousand other influences at 
work to tear him from so cold an empire as 
that of the dead, only warmed a moment back 
to life by the rays of emotion and memory. 
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Man changes with eachstage of life. What 
he loTed most in early youth, he will not love 
so well ten years after; and here was my 
father, his highest hopes of happiness satis- 
fied in a gentle meek and loving wife, seeking 
one the very opposite of all these. 

Reasoning, however, upon these things 
was as useless then as it is now ; the &te of 
our home was sealed, and could only be avert- 
ed by a miracle. We had abandoned our- 
selves to the current, and the only object was 
to retain our father*s affection, and prevent 
the effect of St. Greorge's misrepresentations. 
We listened therefore in silence to his praises 
of his future wife, his convictions of the power- 
ful love she entertained for us, the assurance 
of all our future happiness ; and having parted 
from him that night, felt that we had seen 
him for the last time, as he then was. The 
waves of the world, of passion, came and 
rolled round him ; cares and sorrows pressed 
upon his heart; misery whitened his locks 
before their time ; and I beheld in long years 
to come, — ^the hopeful heart quenched, the 
spirit broken; and all these things, who 
wrought them ? who blighted our hearth ? 
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St. George Deverell. 

There came an hour when, standing by a 
trembling weeping man, prematurely aged, 
I bitterly reproached myself for every hesita- 
tion I had indulged, and every faltering in 
revealing St. Greorge's true character, as those 
that commit crimes lash themselves endlessly 
with remorse. 

The wedding morning came at last with its 
mockery of smiles, its gay fluttering colours 
that wave over many a sorrowful heart, its 
lengthened ceremonies ; and we stood around 
the altar. Five years before I had knelt on 
a little step in a village church, and had 
plighted my trotli to one that from that 
moment had vanished from sight and sound 
as if he had never been ! 

There were many at that wedding. Her- 
bert had escaped to pay us a flying visit ; but 
amongst the assembled throng there was not 
one that looked so lovely as our future mother ! 
Her dress was perfect ; it was admirably 
adapted to her figure and complexion ; but I 
cannot describe anything. What need we say 
more of that hollow cQremony which united 
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that compound of deceit, hypocrisy, malice, 
and beauty to my father. 

The breakfast over, the tearless bride im- 
patiently bounded into the carriage ; the last 
embrace of our father was received; and 
amidst faint expressions of cordiality, the 
carriage rolled away ; and it was over ! 

Herbert remained with us that day, striving 
to cheer us, and left us the next morning to 
pursue the even tenor of our way. We 
walked and read, we marked the brightness of 
summer pass, and the shadows of autumn 
darken around us ; we saw the brown leaves 
strew the avenues of the wood; the trees 
become more faintly clothed; the flowers of 
the closing year expand. We heard the 
winds increase in strength, the air become 
keen, and still no tidings of my husband. 
Sick at heart, and weary of this watching, I 
became ill and weak, listless and silent. 
Every thing had lost its charm; I had no 
longer any controul over my thoughts— they 
went tossing like a rudderless ship. I aban- 
doned myself to murmuring melancholy, and 
felt ready to stand still and suffer all things to 
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pass by me, overwhelm me, forget me, if 
they would. Nothing awakened a smile, or 
joyous tone. They all thought I was ill; 
talked of a physician ; I rejected their aid, 
avoided all society, almost repelled kindness, 
and suffered only lola to be near me without 
absolute impatience ! 

All night I found no peace. If I slept 
wild dreams troubled me : sometimes it was 
myself that was in danger-now my father- 
one night I thought I stood upon the same 
spot, that I was watching a large vessel strug- 
gling with the waves, now they rose and hid 
it from my sight — ^then it flew up the side of 
the billows and rocked upon their edge— then 
a wild loud wind came roaring towards it and 
tore away mast and stem, and the broken 
vessel went hither and thither like a play- 
thing, thousands of forms seemed to cling to 
the rigging, and there raised their arms, and 
shrieked wildly, and their long piercing accents 
swept to the shore. Then another gust came, 
there was a loud prolonged crash, a bubbling 
as of waters righting themselves, a smothered 
concentrated cry of agony swept over the bil- 
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lows, and then ihexe was no longer a vessel, 
bat planks and timber floating hither and 
thithOT, and all signs of life had disappeared, 
save that to one beam dnng a hnman form, 
that struggled and grasped convnlsiyely its 
frail support, and rose and fell with the 
waves. Mechanically I spoke to it, and 
stretched out my arm to save it. It tamed 
to me with a smile — faint as if of death, and 
in its features I saw the face of one that I 
had loved, and that face was Vaughan^s ! 

My father and St. George's retom — <nxr 
journey to London— our impressions on com- 
ing there — ^what matter these to our reader ? 
They were nothing to me — I can scarcely re- 
call them. I know that we inhabited a 
splendid house, that we received and returned 
visits, that I was soon sickened with the gay 
holIovvTiess of fashionable life, that I turned 
with contempt and scorn of heart from the 
meannesses and paltry trivialities with which 
time day by day was frittered away. lola 
was more fortunate; the moment Herbert 
heard we were in London he followed and 
took care scarcely ever to be absent from her 
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side. She sighed for the countiy, and could 
find little content in town pleasures. 

For a long time I imagined it was fancy, 
but I was at last convinced that a change, the 
slightest possible perhaps, had come over the 
intercourse of my father and St George. 
True it was that she treated him with the 
utmost polished courtesy, she smiled upon 
him in those early days — ^when they met— or 
rather, I should say, when she had leisure to 
meet him*-for their paths, united for a few 
months, seemed to have been wholly severed 
in their fashionable engagements. 

A late breakfast, a lounge over papers, 
periodicals, or new novels, hours tediously 
frittered away until luncheon, afforded some 
prospect of beginning the day in earnest; 
then by the time an elegant toilet had been 
accomplished it was no longer too early to 
receive visitors, my father hurried out — St. 
George drove m the park — ^made calls — ^for she 
soon had assembled around her a circle of 
friends, acquaintances, flatterers, smiling ad- 
mirers, and aristocratic loungers. Where St. 
Greorge so suddenly collected all these beings. 
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BGine 80 destitute of common sense, so ra^mee 
in polished impertinence, I knew not* The 
joung men she invited to our house I thought 
insipid coxcombs, the elders prosj. She had 
the art of withdrawing to her own drele aU 
the intelligent and conversable men wherever 
we went. Her peculiar style of beauty, her 
voice, her conversational powers, improved by 
her late tour, her languid earnestness of tone, 
the flitting expression on her face, the dark 
rich eye, so proud, yet so full of tendemesa, 
her manner at once so inviting and fiiU id 
affected retmue^ at first fascinated a wide 
circle, and on our reunion it was with difficulty 
that my father approached her chair. 

From afar, when he thought no eye was 
upon him, I have seen him lean against a 
column in our spacious drawing-room, and as 
it were pause with an expression of painful 
doubt upon his countenance. He would pass 
his hand over his brow as if to remove the 
pain by which his thoughts racked it, and 
gaze at St. George in searching surprise 5 
then as if by stealth he suffered his glance to 
wander to Ida and myself, resting on both of 
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US a look of melancholy affection ; then with a 
sigh he would retreat amongst the crowd, and 
converse with one after another of the throng 
by whom we were almost habitually sur- 
rounded. 

I marked every change upon that coun- 
tenance, and each day in my heart cherished 
a more profound dislike of the dissembling 
hypocrite that had entrapped him in her toils, 
and having secured to herself his wealth, title, 
and the power of sharing his position, ap- 
peared disposed already to cast him from her 
with smiling contempt, to prove as often as 
she dared her supremacy, her superiority and 
perfect freedom from those shackles of affec- 
tion which alone render married life endu- 
rable. 

Many observations I made at this time, and 
many suspicions that entered my head I lost 
sight of in the event which came, and sweep- 
ing away all recollection of others, concen- 
trated all impulses of soul, all power of the 
heart upon my own bitter experience. 

The winter had come sighing like a dirge 
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oner die peace and beaotf of oor past life, the 
weadier was beoomiiig daik and gloomy as if 
nature aooommodated itsdf to the influenoes 
about to operate upon my £ite. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

One morning lola, Lady Malyern, and myself 
were conversing together in the breakfast- 
room, after the departure of my father into 
the country on some aflFairs connected with 
his tenants. 

Except for the painful suspense in which I 
had been kept for so many years, and which 
had become associated with my existence, I 
had been more at peace with the world than 
for some time, having conquered njy wayward 
thoughts and concentered them upon him to 
whom I had vowed the implicit faith of my 
heart. 
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St. Greorge was lying listlessly upon the sofa, 
her vinaigrette in her hand. A book thrown 
at her side, a table with an unfinished sketch 
lying on a stand near ; a delicate basket con- 
taining I know not what semblance of elegant 
embroidery, never touched ; and her mind in 
some dissatisfied condition; her lips, and 
indeed her whole countenance, were pale as 
marble. I noticed that she strove once or 
twice to speak, but seemed at a loss how to 
clothe words. Her emotion struck me as 
being so powerful that I could not conceive 
any cause that could have aroused it. At 
length, when lola had quitted the room for a 
little while, she rose and beckoned me to her 
side, with an agitation so real and unfeigned 
that I was there in an instant. 

•* Are you ill. Lady Malvwn r " 

** A little indisposition, an agitation ; it wiH 
pass away. Aline. I am faint." 

« Shall I ring for Denley ? " 

*^No, Aline; my feelings are of little 
mcHBfent now ; I grieve to say it, believe me, 
I feel for pou. I have that to tell you which 
will grieve and shock you." 
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^ What, in Heaven's name, can it be ? " I 
asked in that cold sepulchral tone, which in 
the trembling consciousness of an approaching 
calamity is the only modulation that the ydce 
can assume. 

" Aline, be cahn," she said ; ^ I will tell 
you nothing until you resolve to listen calmly 
to my words;" and she gazed for a few 
moments into my face with that still haggard 
look which proclaims the existence of a fearful 
knowledge within the heart. 

" In mercy, St. George," I cried, overcome 
by fears, and kneeling in my griel by the side 
of the couch on which my enemy rested, for- 
getting all dignity, reserve, and coldness in 
l^at hour, ^^ if you have pity in your hearty 
speak ; you have through long ye£U*s tortured 
me day by day, have wrung my soul with 
inodncelvable agony ; do not hesitate to com- 
plete it« If you have any knowledge that can 
wound me, even if it crush me utterly, it is 
better than thj» protracted struggle. St 
George^ I have but one fear in the whole 
wyntM ; and your in&rmation relates to that" 

" It does —yet, how tdl you ? " 
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" Speak — ^in any words — ^have pity upon my 
suspense! I will not speak — I will kneel 
here and listen calmly: you shall not hear 
one murmur. — Oh ! St. George, is it of my 
husband ? " 

And I knelt there, still burpng my face in 
my hands, and awaiting her words. Who 
cannot understand the eternal duration of the 
moment that elapses between a question and 
an answer^ when we are loath, even in our 
impatience, to hear, and those about to speak 
are still more loath to tell. 

St. George feigned her emotion well ; she 
rose to a sitting posture, wrung her hands, 
and, taking up a newspaper that lay upon the 
table, and another from her pocket, said in a 
husky voice : — 

" First read this. Uncertain of the intelli- 
gence it contained, and trusting that it might 
be untrue, I concealed it from you, making, 
meanwhile, every enquiry, in the hope of 
having the satisfaction of disproving it. But 
Aline, another and a stronger corroboration of 
your sorrow is here. Shall I read it — ^are 
you calm enough to listen ? " 
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** I will hear all,*' I said, for after a short men- 
tal conflict, I had nerved myself to meet my 
fate ; but it was only by a power of endur- 
ance, such as in my life I had never ex- 
perienced, that I was enabled to hear calmly 
what followed. There was a suspension, as 
it were, of my faculty of sensation. 

She read slowly and distinctly. 

*^ The vessel Hesperus, which was relieved 
by H.M.S. Danmouth in her long and tedi- 
ous survey on the coast, has, we regret 

to learn, foundered at sea ; and, it is feared, 
the whole crew have perished." 

Still there was some vague hope, even amidst 
the dreadful fear that numbed my heart, and 
gave to my whole frame that stillness which 
seems heavily to encumber it at such moments. 

She read again. 

" At sea," — ^A]ine, I implore you to nerve 
your heart, — "Died on board H.M.S. Hes- 
perus, Vaughan Howard, aged 26." 

I remember rising to my feet, clasping my 
hands, and wildly shrieking rather than speak- 
ing my words. 

" That is all now !-^St. George you have 
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nodiing more wherewith to torture me — 
nothing more.*' And it seems that I laughed 
with a Tidenoe that terrified eTen St George. 
I felt and saw nothing distinctly, henceforth. 
The w<Nrld had faded firom my si^it in a long 
and death-Uke swoon. 

My father was absent ibr seyaral days, 
lola at first was permitted to seek my bed- 
side ; she it was, afterwards, who told me of 
the change that had come upon me, how 
wfldly I had talked, bat never wept; that 
it filled her with alarm to look upon me 
stretched upon my bed, with ashy £EM)e, lips 
slighdy stained with Uood, and my eyes only 
half-closed and glassy. She said Ihat, she 
perceived, even St. George was frightened 
when the physicians had been — ^had spoken of 
my danger ; and, that of her own accord, she 
had offered to send for my feither, but denied 
all knowledge of the origin of my illness ; even 
said that I had complained for some time of 
ill health, that she had besought me to pro* 
cure advice and had counselled change of air, 
but that I had steadfastly rejected all her 
oflfers. lola who heard all this ; and who, at 
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the same time knew how false were all her 
assertions, could scarcely refrain from con- 
tradicting her, but feared to arouse her anger 
by so doing. Daily I became worse, and 
when my father arrived and stood at the bed- 
side of his favourite, she knew him not. 

For days I heard voices near me, and they 
sounded like a distant hum, borne at evening 
from a far-off hamlet to slope of hill or gen- 
tle glade. Then, in listless apathy, I listened 
to words and fears concerning my approach- 
ing end, which neither grieved nor pleased 
me. I had no power of feeling, all con- 
sciousness seemed to have died within me; 
at times a kind soft voice whispered " poor 
girl/' as it seemed to breathe near, but I knew 
not whose accents they were. There were 
moments in which I forgot everything and 
every sensation ; when a depth of repose stole 
over me as if I were lying far from the whole 
world, 'and then I wished that all the events 
and things of life might sweep by and leave 
me there to solitude and death. 

But soon better feelings came, and rose re- 
freshingly from my heart ; a longing to stand 
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in our green home of Lillydoiim, to rest in 
IoIa*s bower, to repose in her sweet retreat^ 
to look on the expanse of the uniyerse, came 
to me at rare intervals. 

By degrees I resumed my knowledge of 
those around me. Mrs. Deverell*s facje, grown 
kind and familiar by long watches in the 
night, was the first that hung between me 
and my dark thoughts. It looked down 
upon me by the faint light in the half-lighted 
room; it was near me at the early dawn. 
With all her woman's feelings, still existing 
though long slumbering, she seemed to have 
carried herself back to hours when she had 
perhaps tended her own proud girl through 
some tedious or dangerous illness. I tried to 
smile upon her wan face that bent over me 
at times, but all power of giving expression to 
my features seemed denied me. I could not 
weep, although my eyelids were borne down 
with a heavy weight, and my temples throbbed 
like the dull ticking of a watch. 

One night I was lying in the twilight in 
my silent room, listening to the beating of the 
rain against the panes, and the long low shriek 
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of the wind as it rushed up the • street ; and 
in the light of the lamps, without I could see 
the shadow of the trees in the square, wave 
their leafless branches athwart the blinds. 

Those who stood near fancied I slept. 

*' Now, St. Greorge, unhappy girl, are you 
satisfied; nay, do not prevent me, I must 
and will speak ; I have yielded to your whims, 
your fancies, your schemes, for years ; but 
this deathbed, and the sufferings of that poor 
girl, have aroused my bitterest indignation. 
How has she injured you that you should 
persecute her thus ? " 

" Mother," said St. Greorge in a more sub- 
dued voice than usual ; " you are mistaken in 
supposing that my persecutions, as you term 
them, have accomplished this. It is not I 
have placed her here." 

** Could I believe that you had, St. Greorge, 
I should cease to look upon you as my child." 

" Mother, you reserve all your pity for her, 
forgetting what I have suffered — all the sor- 
row I have experienced." 

" Never ; no I have not ceased to sympa- 
thise with your sufferings ; I have them con- 
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stantlj before me; my mind is incessantly 
occupied with them. But what avails it? 
They cannot be recalled. I have never ceased 
to love you dearly, although you refuse to 
allow me to look on you as my child. If you 
were but as you are to-night, all gentleness, 
you would render me inestimably happy. St. 
George, my dear child, tell me that this poor 
girl is not suffering through you." 

" Do you not know that she has lost her 
husband, to whom she was privately married ?" 
said St. Greorge in a low husky tone, sub- 
dued by feelings of alarm perhaps at my cou'- 
dition, and passing remorse at the course of 
her conduct to her weak, but affectionate, 
mother. " I cannot alter the decrees of fate 
— I pity her." 

" Come to me then, my child ; you have 
still some feelings that link you with what you 
were. St. George, be my daughter to-night, 
and suffer me to clasp you once again to my 
bosom as in times that are past." 

"Hush, mother," softly said St. George, 
in a trembling voice, yet abandoning herself 
to the embrace of her poor mother ; ^' here is 
the nurse." 
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Footstep after footstep came and died away^ 
and I lay in a half dream^ pondering on what 
had passed, and seeking to endow it with 
more meaning than perhaps it actually de- 
served when I felt a £a.oe bent over mine, and 
a low voice whispered," 

" Poor girl, may God protect and bless 
you ;" then with a soft kiss upon my forehead, 
and a tear or two that fell on my cheek, Mrs. 
Deverell silently sunk to her place at my 
side. 

The night wore on, and other footsteps 
came, heavier ; but their weight sunk with a 
deep welcome on my heart. In a low voice, 
my father enquired how I was. 

" Better ; she sleeps and calmly," answered 
Mrs. Deverell. 

"Heaven be praised for this mercy — I 
have still something to live for." 

And he bent down and listened to my breath- 
ing. I could not speak to him immediately, 
when Mrs. Deverell had quitted the room ; and 
I felt I was alone with my father, and heard in 
the solitude and darkness deepening around 
me those heavy sobs that shake a man*s 
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powerfnl frame, tellnig tliat in my beloved 
fatker^s heart a heavy iveight of sorrow, of 
mingled soflferings existed ; then when reflec- 
tion came to me of all the agcmy hewooldhave 
to endure sdlU and when he rose and bent 
over me, murmuring, — 

^ God bless you, my own poor child,** 

I was subdued, humUed in a moment ; I 
crept near to him, passed my weak arm, and 
faintly pressing him to me, burst into a 
passionate flood of tears^ that saved my life; 
and I whispered^ 

"Forgive me, my father; say, you love 
your child," 

" Love you, my own— do I not ? There is 
not a life I would not give to save yours. 
The moment that I heard your voice, faint as 
its sounds are^ was the sweetest I have known 
since your own mother spoke to me long ago. 
Aline, I have no one to love but you now." 

He spoke as one labouring with despair 
on his breast. 

" You are not happy. I have been a way- 
ward child to you. Forgive me every thing 
that is past ; and when I rise from this bed of 
sickness " 
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" My child, do not ask me to forgive : it is 
I who should ask th»t for the sorrow I have 
heaped upon you ; diere is nothing you could 
do or hare done fiDr which I could not freely 
forgive ymi." 

« Nothing r " 

" Nothing in the whole world." 

"It is a long story : I am not strong enough 
now— some day." 

" Yes, some day ; rest in peace now. Your 
father loves you more tiian all the world con- 
tains : when you are well you shall see how 
happy he will make you." 

I had scarcely time to press his hand 
when I became conscious of another presence 
in the room. 

*' Aline must indeed be improved when she 
can converse so long," remarked St. George 
coldly, — rfor it was she. 

"I thank God that she is so," said my 
father. 

" Your Lordship's feelings on that subject 
are ours also," replied she, and she muttered 
some few expressions of condolence. 

But, henceforth, I never saw my father 
G 2 
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alone ; every time he paid me a yisit there 
was, whether by accident or design, always 
some one present. I was now, however, 
rapidly regaining my strength, and every day 
increased my stock of health, while I took 
more and more interest in things that were 
passing around me. 

One morning St. Greorge came smiling to 
my bed-side. " Who do you think has been 
to-day enquiring for you ? " 

" I neither know nor care," I replied, with 
the irritability of illness. 

Without observing or affecting to observe 
my manner, she resumed, with the same tone 
as if she were affording me pleasure by the 
announcement, — 

^' Lord Mansfield," and she paused for me 
to reply. 

But I turned away my face with painful 
oppression and disgust. It seemed such a 
cruel mockery to come and sound that name 
in my ears, when my heart was still torn with 
the sorrow and bereavement I had sustained. 
One sacred image ejected from his sanctuary, 
how could it admit another so soon. Besides, 
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weak and depressed by a long illness, my 
heart was prepared to grieve at the slightest 
cause ; my eyes filled with tears at a memory, 
a recollection of an hour, a few words or 
looks, that came instinct still with life, and I 
mistook all this for that depth of woe that 
assails those that have, in reality, buried the 
charm of their existence far from their sight. 
I thought I had loved him all these long 
years, I thought I loved his memory still — 
how could I know which ? I rejected far from 
me every thought that had not been his own. 
I judged my conscience as it were, and rested 
satisfied that I had loved him all my life. 

And, in truth, I wept over his memory as 
youth weeps over the sorrow of others, any- 
thing beautiful passed from the earth, and I 
mourned over his fate as over that of a dear 
friend, with true feeling, and I still called 
this tender friendship, this mournful link with 
death, this tremulous whisper, breathing to 
the past — ^love. 

I asked to be taken to the sea-side ; and^ 
with lola and Mrs. Deverell, sought the spot 
where I had first met him. I know not how 
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many mondis passed and found me diere, still 
gumg at scenes dud; I bad lodoBd npaa with 
him, bat growing each day more calm, speak* 
ing with less effort, and, Ida sajs, smiling 
simietimes. Sweet giil! she has told me 
since, that when I had sat for hoors unoon- 
seioos that an eye was npcmme, she had done 
nothing bat sit opposite and watch my coon* 
tenance patiently; waiting, longing, for one 
smile — ^which made h&r shed in secret tears 
of joy, as over something that had caused 
her ddight inexpressiUe. Had I loved 
Vaughan as it has been my fate to love 
others, I could not have risen so soon from 
my gloom ; not that the efkct cf this violent 
shock, of my long iUness, wore away for 
years. It left behind a s^isitive nervousness 
of frame, that caused myself and others pain, 
that made me tremblingly alive to blame, 
that made me Icmg for the good opinion of 
others. The loss of part of my beauty did 
not distress me ; I cared little for die pale 
shadow that rested on my cheek. 

One day I turned mechanically, impelled 
by one of those impulses whose cmgin we 
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can none of us trace^ into the little post- 
office, to which I had directed that in case 
any letter arriTing for me it should be a4- 
dressed, and I found it was kept by the same 
woman as formerly. 

"You do not know me," I said, looking 
at her with a faint smile. 

" No, ma'am, — ^yet, did you not live here 
many years ago ? " 

" Several years." 

"And there were to be some letters di- 
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" Mrs. Howard." 

**Yes, surely." 

" And none ever came ? " 

" Certainly, — two, — ^no, one, — no certainly 
— two." 

" And you never forwarded them ? " 

**No not after you wrote. I sent them 
to the other place." 

" What other place ? " I asked impatiently. 

" Why, to Exeter, ma'am." 

" Exeter ! who desired you to do that ? " 

" Surely, ma'am, you did in your letter." 

" I never wrote to you." 
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*^ No^ wrote ti> me^ maiJMn ! ** 

-New!** 

^I Iiad a note agned witib your name, 
and mil — tdling me to seaad them to tiie 
care of some CHne at Ezetar, and so I did, 
and receiTed a fiTe-poand note in return.^ 

"Ine^rsentit- ' 

*^No, ma*am! wdl to be sore, things does 
tarn out strange-— doesn*t thej? ** 

I mnrmnred some words in lefij-y and, bid- 
ding her good day, left the shc^. Strange ! 
— jes, aD was a strange myst^, which my 
poor adiing head could not unrayel : but what 
mattered it ? — he was still dead, and all things 
might therefore pass. 

We now soon betubned to London. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A YEAE brings many changes. The dead are 
soon forgotten, or tenderly thought of in 
silence. Mine was too sensitive a heart to 
recover its joyousness all at once. I tried to 
be cheerful as much for my father s sake as 
to conceal what it would have now been 
useless to reveal. I resolved to remain 
single, and devote myself to my father and 
lola. Home in its true acceptation of the 
term no longer existed. There was no longer 
the sweet repose or charm that had marked 
our life at lillydown. It was with the first 
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real feelings of delight I had experienced, since 
the news of Vaughan^s death, that I heard 
we were going into the coontrj; but not to 
oiur little retreat. No it was to the country 
mansion we had never seen, and which more 
than realized our expectations. It was 
grander, larger, more noble, surrounded by 
more magnificent parks, and fine timber which 
was of itself a treasure greater than lillydown ; 
but it failed in awakening our love. lola and 
myself had become attached to our little pro- 
perty as to a friend, and I had mentally 
resolved that to its possession I would 
resign all right on lola's marriage, for what 
mattered it to me that I owned land or 
meadow, home or park. 

But our plans are disposed and laid out 
only with human vision ; a mightier Power 
rules our destinies, and holds them in the 
hollow of his hand. My father ever con- 
siderate, and kind amongst the gay circle, 
by which Lady Malvern wished to surround 
herself in her Christmas retreat, had invited 
Herbert and Lord Mansfield, Camilla and 
Horace Vernon; thus affording us all the 
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elements of enjoyment, for which he knew we 
longed. 

I looked forward to the coming of Shirley 
with calmness. All former impressions 
seemed to be dead within me, and all the 
delight I experienced at the idea of meeting 
him arose from seeing Camilla. Yes, so I 
thought. 

We had not met for more than a year. I 
was changed ; I felt internally and externally 
— ^less a girl, and more a woman ; and had I 
known it, had reached the time when my 
powers of loving were most developed. I 
could return an affection now, as I never 
could have done before. It was evening when 
he came, and tvnlight when we met, as old 
friends meet, with a smile and warm pressure 
of the hand ; but when our eyes were raised, 
and look returned look, then the power of his 
presence made itself felt. I trembled beneath 
his gaze, and my heart thrilled with a faint 
and sickly joy. He spoke of my long illness 
— ^how many months had passed since we had 
met; of how glad he was to be near me again; 
flTiH fliA.sft words might have meant nothing ; 
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but his eyes revealed a deeper, nobler senti- 
ment within his heart, than the mere link of 
acquaintanceship. 

But though, beneath the same roof, and 
though opportunities for meeting were bj no 
means rare, yet our intercourse was more 
interrupted than it had been at lillydown. 
When people are inhabiting the Same house, 
and are anxious as it were of the possibility of 
meeting, they frequently spend fewer undis- 
turbed hours together than when they arrive 
as visitors. So it was with us ; there were 
so many assembled round us, and to whom we 
were compelled to extend our attention that 
frequently days passed without our exchanging 
the most common place observations. Be- 
sides St. Greorge's manner contributed not a 
little to make me shun rather than court his 
society. I saw that she threw us together, 
on every possible occasion, placed us by artful 
manoeuvres near each other at dinner, and in 
every possible way contrived to throw Shirley 
across my path. Along with my determina- 
tion not to marry at all, but to remain near 
my father, this conduct contributed to awaken 
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my pride, and I frequently retired to my room 
to circumvent her plans. 

When there, it is tame, I conld not succeed 
in disentangling my mind of his memory, and 
suffering my imagination to forge narratives 
and sketches of what might have been had I 
met him sooner. There was that in his 
character which would have rendered our 
union almost a perfect one. People are too 
apt to imagine that variation of thought con- 
tributes an obstacle to happiness in married 
life, and rarely seek for a philosophical ex- 
planation of what is in reality essential to 
constitute a felicitous union. Love, deep and 
earnest, springs up very frequently between 
persons of the most opposite characters ; and 
this passion, built on stable foundations, en- 
dures where others grounded upon a more 
ephemeral base, perish and pass away. 
The hearts of two persons in this life were 
never formed precisely alike ; much less those 
of man and woman. God in his wisdom has 
ordained that the one shall be created more 
powerful in frame, less sensitive in mind and 
body ; and that the other shall be something 
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on which man may look with an eje of pro- 
tection — as more gentle, feeble, sensitiye, 
endowed with character less stem, and a more 
penetrating power of mental vision. From 
the infinite shades of womanly character, 
varied as the tints on an autunm tree, man 
should select one that supplies the deficiencies 
he feels himself to possess in his own charac- 
ter. Good, strong, with powerful impulses, 
nobleness of heart, fie may lack gentleness, 
perseverance, and softness of manner. He 
may be stem and unbending ; let him then 
seek one who possesses those qualifications, 
likely to supply those in which he is himself 
deficient, so that his sternness of character may 
be subdued by the constant association with 
one calculated to awaken more gentle im- 
pressions in his heart ; and while she on the 
other hand acquires stronger impulses of 
action, he will be frequently urged to per- 
severance by her example ; for however weak 
may be the nature of woman, she is capable 
of steady and unflinching endurance, of sacri- 
fice and perseverance, whenever she is called 
upon, and she has it in her power to influence 
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and elevate the heart of man for good, without 
arrogating to herself the position of a superior 
being. There are a thousand asperities which 
woman can soften ; she takes ofttimes a wider 
and more feeling view of humanity ; conscious 
of her own weaknesses, she is more willing to 
excuse error ; and where man condemns, she 
palliates — she reasons with him, and he 
listens ; and his judgments are thus softened. 
The eye of the world should never be permit- 
ted to penetrate into that secret council cham- 
ber, where the soft voice of the wife exerts 
the power of her calm clear reason to soothe 
the impetuous rashness of the man ; her influ- 
ence, all powerful though it be, should be 
unseen, and be exerted solely through the 
voice of the affections. When woman over- 
steps this, she loses her power, and destroys 
the position which she was by nature intended 
to occupy. To command is never her pro- 
vince; and when she attempts, it fails to 
inspire respect ; but her influence is seldom 
unavailing when she exerts that which God 
gave into her hands as her only weapon, gen- 
tleness, from which flow infinitely varied 
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modifications of feding, soothing in their 
influence, and beneficial alike to those that 
give, and those that receiye. 

In Shirley I seemed to realize the points 
that were wanting in mj own character. He 
had strong shades ; I had abundance a[ light 
I was gentle as a dove to those I loved ; he 
was outwardly severe, but capaUe of being 
subdued by tenderness ; he was cold in man- 
ner, I was impetuous and enthusiastic; his 
enthusiasm could be kindled, but it was 
sobered by a prudence of which I had not a 
grain in my own character. I was affectionate 
and loving; he was so only sufficientiy for 
me. I was gay and joyful, and at times sud- 
denly depressed ; his was a serious cheerfid- 
ness, which would become all light for me. I 
was timid; he was courageous. I trusted 
too much ; he considered before he trusted. 
We were both generous and yielding ; we had 
various opinions, but our discussions only 
elicited new facts, new arguments, new 
thoughts^ which would have lain buried in 
our hearts had we always mutually agreed. 
A conversation, in which both affect to hold 
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precisely the same opinion, falls to the ground. 
God never intended it to be so. If we all 
thought alike, all discoveries, all new ideas 
would be banished from among us ; tame eja- 
culations would stand in lieu of argumentation, 
which carried on with mildness, is one of the 
greatest of our inteUectual pleasures. 

Reasoning thus was certainly perhaps not 
the best method of carrying out my determina- 
tion of a single life, and I soon perceived 
that my father was no less anxious than St. 
Greorge to settle me in an advantageous posi- 
tion. My position between my own unquiet 
thoughts, and the evident wishes of my father 
and Lady Malvern, was far from being a 
pleasant one. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

I WAS for a tune distracted firom mj own 
affairs by the eondact of Camflla and Hcvace. 
There was some shadow between diem I tut- 
cied; they still convi^sed together; but she 
would appear more restless in their interriews, 
and Horace more proud and losing, but not 
so happy. 

There was in our park a large smooth hol- 
low, curving up precipitately to meet over- 
hanging trees, and dotted here and there with 
bkckthom, may, and maple bushes. There 
WU intense heat in this spot during summer- 
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time ; and, eyen in winter, all the sun that 
could shine seemed concentrated here, so that 
in a mild daj it was by no means an unplea- 
sant resort. Down in the depths of the hol- 
low a brown bed of leaves spread their dark 
sur&ce to the eye, along with a few straggling 
branches, twining into a strong trellis-work. 
Here, one morning, I found Horace Vernon, 
leaning with his back against the trunk of a 
tree, engaged in no better occupation than 
kicking the little stones into the hollow at 
his feet. His face was flushed, his eyes 
sparkling with unusual brilliancy. He smiled 
on seeing me advance towards him, and 
changed his position. 

" Well, Horace— and pray are you engaged 
in deep reflection — striving to awaken the 
muse from yonder couch of brown leaves, or 
are you seeking inspiration from the leafless 
branches overhead.*' 

^^ I might as well do that as seek what I 
cannot find elsewhere," he answered some- 
what moodily. 

*^ Perhaps you do not direct your search 

aright — come let me strive to aid you.'* 
H 
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*^ You cannoty** replied he, offiving me his 
arm. 

'* At all events let us seek some pleasant^ 
spot in which to make the attempt This is 
by no means the place for a poet's eoxxtem- 
plation.** 

" As well here as anywhere." 

'' You are depressed, Horace, this morning.'* 

^' Not more than I shall always be." 

^' Poets are permitted to indulge in these 
sombre fits." 

^^ I am not a poet, — I have ceased to be 
one." 

^^ Because you care not to reveal all that is 
passing within — ^you fear to write upon your 
inspiration, because you think that by far too 
sacred a theme for profane eyes to gaze upon." 

^' What inspiration r Aline, I have none." 

**Ab, Horace — who can mark the pen- 
sive look of abstraction, the sudden illumining 
of the eye, the cheerful tone when certain 
persons are present, vnthout feeling that 
the poet has, at last, found a higher theme, a 
nobler inspiration than the stars, woods, val- 
leys, and all the nameless trifles by which you 
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rhymers seek to arouse our sympathies ? You 
will not tell me I am wrong — I am old and 
experienced in the ways of the world." 

" You are an incorrigible tormentor, Aline, 
you will let no one alone.*' 

" Because, having no affairs of my own, I 
take upon me those of other people.** 

** It has always been a mystery to me how 
you, with all your beauty, talents, goodness, 
should not have been furnished with some- 
diing better to occupy you than teasing 
others." 

" And pray why did you not, you yourself, 
enter the lists ? ** I said, half-laughing, but 
with a touch of melancholy in its tones, for 
I could not fail to remember where I had 
first met him. 

** I saw at once that someone else had 
determined upon the prize before I had 
scarcely dared to look upon it,** he answered, 
smiling. ^^ Besides — '* 

^^ Besides, I was older than you are,** I 
suggested, ^^ you should haye continued ; and 
this, along with our friendship, which has 
endured so many years, gives me the privilege 
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of asking you what is the matter with you 
this morning/' 

^^ I am very miserable/* he said, stamping 
his foot impatienUy upon Ae grass. 

^^ Horace, I am afraid you render yourself 
unnecessarily so." 

" You don't know." 

^^ Perhaps better than you are aware :*' in- 
terrupted I, seriously, and abandoning the 
playful tone of badinage, I had at first 
adopted; ^^come, Horace, rely upon me, and 
speak to me as though I were your sister." 

*^ I would if I had anything tangible to 
relate. I have instead 9nly my own wild and 
entangled thoughts and impressions." 

*^ Then you have no right to suffer them to 
depress you or to make yourself miserable on 
grounds so slight. A man has no right to 
create his own wretchedness from his own 
heart alone." 

" But it is only necessary for me to glance 
at the position of things to make me feel that 
my lot in this world is hopeless as regards 
the accomplishment of my wishes:" 

*^ You are speaking in total ignorance of 
men, women and things." 



\ 
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« Would I could think so." 

** It is, nevertheless, the truth." 

** But how am I to gain the knowledge ? 
To attempt it would be, perhaps, to lose even 
the comfort within my reach." 

^^ Judge others according to the standard 
of your own heart." 

" If I did so, to-morrow would decide my 
fete." 

^^ Exactly the answer one might expect 
from a man." 

**Well! and what would a woman have 
said: they are incomprehensible to me — 
teUme?" 

** A woman is not her own master, she has 
many things to consider." 

" Yes," he answered bitterly, " she has to 
consider, I suppose you would say, whether 
she can, in prudence, renounce position, 
wealth, the chance of a title, all for affection ; 
give up the gay and fashionable world for a 
quiet home, a peaceful domestic position, 
with joys of their own creation alone, — ^yes, 
this is what you call woman's love ! " 

** Hush^ Horace," I said, laying my hand 
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upon his arm, ^' yoa are speaking under the 
influence of feelings which are not natural 
to you. You know nothing of women^ but 
the knowledge suggested bj your own fears. 
Have you ever sought for an explanation ? ** 

" Never." 

'^ Then how can you venture to argue upon 
what is even probable ? Are you not in some 
measure depreciating the very object of your 
affection. — ^The plain truth is that you love 
Camilla. Nay ! you need neither blush, start, 
nor look surprised, — I have not been talking 
all this time with you without taking that as 
my starting point ; but your position is neither 
a novel nor an extraordinary one — a thousand 
others have loved and worshipped one placed 
apparently above them by the accidents of 
fortune, but they have succeeded in their 
object at last, not by gloomy proud murmur- 
ings or reflections, but by bold and persevering 
endeavours." 

" And what will the world say if I should 
venture ? " 

" I understand — ^you imagine that motives 
of ambition, in fact, any but the right ones, 
will be ascribed to you.*' 
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'* The world is ever ready to bestow any 
motive but the right one/* 

**But the world's opinion is of little 
moment." 

" No ! — for myself I scorn it — could I 
persuade others to do the same ? '* 

" To believe in the devotion which all but 
deprives you of reason, Horace, is that it ? " 

" I beseech you, be serious." 

^* As a judge will I be. But, Horace, 
there is but one course open to you, and that 
is frankly to disclose your wishes to her. Be 
neither dismayed by the world s opinion, nor 
by her own surprise; and I would almost 
counsel you to seek Lord Mansfield himself." 

^ Aline ! I would almost as soon renounce 
my hopes for ever, as lay bare to him what 
I would fain hope I have succeeded in con- 
cealing, at least, from his eyes. No, I must 
be satisfied of Camilla's own sentiments — I 
must have some powerful incentive before 
me before I can go and declare my affection ; 
and then calmly listen to his polite*, polished 
assurance, that his respect and esteem, and 
friendship are unbounded, his admiration of 
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my talents sincere ; but that he, nevertlieless, 
regrets my position, that he confesses he 
had entertained other views for his sister, 
whereby she may fill her proper sphere 
in society, and he may fulfil hisL trust as 
guardian. Oh! your society is a polished 
web of hypocritical absurdities, where none 
appear in their natural colours, where you are 
kept in check by arbitrary rules called etiquette, 
and to fail in one of these is almost as bad 
as it is in our plebeian sphere to commit a 
crime. People would rather choose as hus- 
bands for their daughters, doubtful characters, 
reformed rakes, dressed up in the artificial 
distinction of titles, with pure blood, un- 
impeachable descent, high births witii broad 
lands and parks, homes and possessions, to 
stand in lieu of virtue, honour, and intellect. 
A man that thinks with the power Grod has 
bestowed upon him, that records the most glo- 
rious thoughts, and investigates nature, un- 
ravels the most sublime mysteries — let him 
accomplish what he will, display the most 
splendid intellect, yet he is as nothing before 
those that have dropped with wealth at their 
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birdi, haye been brought up in luxury, have 
bowed at a drawing-room or filed through a 
levee, have passed through the whirl of dis- 
sipation. These are the men who are 
smilingly offered the hands of the beautiful 
and lovelj amongst women.** 

^^ Ton grow vrarm, Horace, and are hastily 
oondemmng a whole race. The aristocracy 
are not all as you describe.** 

** Heaven fidrbid ! But if the mass is cor- 
rupt it is of them we must speak.** 

^ But there is much more virtue, honour, 
and refinement than you imagine.** 

^* There may be, Aline. I should be mad 
were I, fidr a moment^ to suppose that any 
whole assemblage or class of men and women 
could be bad. No ! There are instances, and 
multiplied instances of truth, and purity, 
and honour; but the institution of an aris- 
tocracy is bad even in its tendency and cor- 
rupt in its influence. The laws that rule it 
are false, the etiquettes that surround it as 
vnth a fence, are ridiculous and hollow. The 
object of society in those high and exalted 
regions is to destroy nature, to divert man by 
H 2 
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a snbile process of extra r^nement into the 
shadow of the natural being; to infuse into 
Us heart wild notions of the human race, to 
teach him the doctrine that the wcnrld was 
made for him, that all who labour, who 
think, act, support the £Etbric of society, are to 
be looked upon as an inferior grade of 
humanity, sent for their use and to be treated 
accordingly." 

*^ There is truth in what yon say, Horace, 
—much truth, but is there not the same 
process enacting on a smaller scale in every 
grade of society ? " 

^^It cannot be. All other classes have 
their settled employments, thoughts to occupy 
them ; they have no time to think of the gay 
pleasures, and other methods of firittering 
away time that your aristocracy have." 

" Then you regard our idleness as a great 
source of our faults.** 

^^ In a great measure,'* he replied. 

"But, Vernon, do you know where you 
have wandered to in your discussion ; do you 
know what we left behind upon the way, and 
how far we have now wandered from it.** 
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** Not SO far after all ; it is intimately con- 
nected with mj position.** 

**Then, there is but one course open to 
you." 

^* What is that ? I should be glad to know 
of any." 

" You must assure yourself thoroughly of 
her affection, and must trust to it.** 

A smile of happiness quivered over his 
face. 

"You wiU understend my motives, dear 
Aline,** he said, " and that will be a comfort." 

" Your friend will soon be of age, and her 
own mistress.** 

" Oh ! we will speak of it no more. I 
must toy and resume my dreams.** 

** Do not suffer people to notice any reserve 
between yourself and Camilla; it is worse 
than an open declaration of engagement.** 

** I know not how it has arisen ; we both 
seem to converse of feeling, avoiding all our 
former pleasant topics.*' 

^^ It will all be well ; you are both in a state 
of transition. Have fiedth ; but come, let us 
retrace our steps, and discuss this interesting 
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subject as we near home, for perkaps yon do 
not know how far jon hare lead me/* 

Horace laughed wheD he peroetYed that we 
had quitted the Park, and left it tan behind 
us — that we stood on the high road more than 
two miles from our gates. 

" Oh ! Aline, I am very sorry," he cried — 
I fear I have fatigued you to death.** 

^^ How could I be weary listening to your 
eloquent denunciations of our race. I did not 
know with what feelings you regarded us until 
this morning.** 

*^ Oh ! it is not you, and such as you or 
your father I allude to ; were there more such 
it would be Well/* 

We conversed as those ever can, who are 
' standing la a friendly relation to each other, 
pleasantly and quietly. The brisk walk had 
inspired us, and we gently retraced our way 
home. On the broad steps leading to the 
door stood Lord Mansfield, watching our 
approach with a cold and stem look. He did 
not speak until I addressed him, and then 
suffered me to pass with a low bow, and polite 
reply to what I had said. I could not com- 
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prehend the meaning of his look, or interpret 
it otherwise than by supposing that he was 
jealous of my long int^Lw with Horace; 
but I took little trouble to discover wherefore 
he was annoyed since I felt conscious of 
having afforded him no subject of offence. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

If the course of events were taken as an index 
of our capability for making use of our wills, 
it would seem as though, ruled by a blind 
destiny, we had no power either to avert or 
hasten on the commission of acts, which are 
able to work out our fate. 

Lord Mansfield, although my reason urged 
me to shun him, pursued me henceforth like 
my shadow, and seemed never happy unless 
near me ; and sometimes watched my coun- 
tenance during my conversations with Horace 
Vernon with a puzzled expression of enquiry, 
infinitely amusing. 
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The past I had resolved to forget; and 
while accomplishing this, as far as lay in my 
power to do so, determined that no allusion to 
it should ever pass my lips to any one, much 
less to Shirley, who possessed notions of 
female delicacy, scrupulously particular, and 
would have regarded my early history, inno- 
cent as were in reality its details, as militating 
against the standard by which he judged 
women. By this determination I wronged no 
one, since it was surely no concern of firiends 
or acquaintances to know whether or not I 
had formerly loved, erred, or suffered. I had 
especially reserved from Shirley all allusion to 
my story, for with the sophistry of the human 
heart, I argued, since I dare not love, I may 
still regard him as my friend. 

Such calm resolves, such mental rules for 
the terms on which we are to meet those who 
interest us more than the generality, are 
prone to dissolve before the first breath of 
obstacle. 

Each day while, revealing more of Shirley's 
character, and bringing him more within the 
sphere of an intimate acquaintance, served to 
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convince me that either some explanation 
must be made or that we must part 

Neither could I endure the struggle of my 
own heart, nor the manifestations, constant 
and unmistakable of an attachment^ which 
every shade of friendliness in my manner esDr 
couraged, which the calm intercourse we 
enjoyed fostered, and the soft air of peace by 
which we were surroimded, still further con- 
tributed to develop. There is nothing more 
trying than to find yourself constantly in the 
society of one whom you are seeking not to 
love ; he becomes far more dangerous to you 
than the most fascinating and accomplished 
of men; every glance met in regret, every 
word exchanged, every smile is fraught with 
a hundred-fold more significance than it 
actually deserves. Every action he performs 
is watched, and apparently accomplished with 
grace, every trivial movement is invested with 
importance. 

There was a powerful and constant voice 
in my heart, which, rising even superior to 
all my arguments, urged me not to marry 
Shirley. However I framed the future, now 
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blinding myself to the past, now resolving to 
disclose it. Still a strong conviction would 
arise warning me back from the step, in im- 
agination, contemplated, for he had made 
no open declaration of his sentiments. 

In contradiction to the negative which my 
heart gave, were the surmises of the whole 
household ; and, although not a syllable had 
been dropped that could have even awakened 
the idea, throughout the household we were 
looked upon almost as an engaged pair, and 
all those smiles, and looks, and allusions, 
familiar in the intimacies of domestic life, soon 
convinced me that our future union was com- 
pletely arranged to the entire satisfaction 
of every person in the family besides our- 
selves. 

Even little lola had convinced herself that 
such was the case, and coming to me smiling, 
one night, whispered :— 

"Aline, you don't seem so happy about 
Lord Mansfield as I was about Herbert." 

•* How, my love ? " 

"Why, you don't seem so glad in his 
affection," 
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^ But dearest girl, I do not know that he 
loTes me." 

*^ Oh, I am sure he does." 

*^ How do you know ? and what makes you 
think so?" 

*^ Because he smiles upon yon as Herbert 
does upon me, he talks to you wh^i you are 
in the room^ and is quite miserable when you 
are not there ; he is quite silent and contin- 
ually suffering his eyes to wander to the 
door." 

"You have become very observant, lola, 
lately." 

*' Perhaps it is because we are all so anxious 
that you should marry Lord Mansfield that 
we fancy these things. But Herbert says 
he is sure he loves you, and that nothing 
would delight him more than for you to reci- 
procate it, for that he never saw two persons 
more admirably adapted for each other." 

"You are very kind, dear lola, you and 
Herbert to plan my fortune so nicely, without 
consulting either Lord Mansfield or myself." 

"But, Aline, you must marry some day, 
and why not Lord Mansfield as well as anybody 
else? — ^he loves you ! " 
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<^Yoa dcm't know what you are talking 
about,** I said, laughing. 

^' Tes I do, and think he is Torj foolish 
not to haye told yon so long ago/* 

^' So he is,** said a deep voice behind, and 
starting to our feet m the height of confusion, 
we perceiyed the dark, handsome, and smiling 
countenance of Lord Mansfield. 

Blushing and confused, lola escaped from 
the room, while I stood before him with 
downcast eyes, uncertain of how much or how 
little of our oonversation he had overheard. 

Why I, also, did not leave him, and why I 
suffered him to pass my arm within his own, 
and then to lead me out into the park — ^both 
silent, those that have loved long deeply 
without revealing the existence of that affec- 
tion, that have permitted it slowly to waste 
their strength, but still to conceal it, will un- 
derstand under the influence of what feelings 
I remained passive, suffering my fiftte to be 
decided rather as it would seem by the accident 
of the hour. 

There was a pause, in which it seemed our 
very breathing was restrained, and we were 
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concentratiiig all our energies to prepare our 
souls for the decision of our mutual fates« 
That moment, in which with the eye of 
instinct we have read another's intentions^ 
have fathomed his purpose, only in our 
minds, and in which we wait for its revela- 
tions, is as intense in its long though brief 
suspense, as those that wait the gift of life 
at the hands of an all-powerful judge. I 
knew the thoughts of his heart, and I felt 
that its impulses were mine. 

Shirley spoke, at length, with a look of 
deep emotion upon his countenance, as if the 
decision of his whole future life-joy hung 
upon the effect of his words. All brightness 
had vanished from his face, his cheeks were 
colourless, his lips white and trembling. His 
eyes alone were full of a liquid tremulousness, 
which betrayed the hope of happiness sunning 
over his heart. He could never utter sen- 
tences with fluent rapidity, had little power of 
clothing his sentiments in artistic adornments, 
or deceptive colourings ; all his conversation 
was frank, straight-forward, and clear, but 
seldom eloquent. Therefore, when I listened 
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to his words now, I felt they signified more 
than all the most passionate protestations of 
attachment, or the wildest rapture could have 
conveyed. The love he cherished existed 
as a part of his nature, influencing his every 
look and movement. 

"Aline! you will forgive me for taking 
advantage of words not meant for my ear ? 
I have long watched for some such opportu- 
nity to reveal the deep love I entertain for 
you-^dreading and deferring it, since the 
decision of that one moment must decide for 
ever my future happiness or misery. Do not 
i^eak, I entreat, until you have heard me 
further. I know you will listen to me. I 
have loved you. Aline, from the moment I 
saw you; your simplicity, your candour, 
your unselfishness, your heart uncorrupted 
by the world, your affectionate disposition, 
your gentleness, sank into my soul, day by 
day becoming more indelibly impressed. 
Since then my life has been but one thought. 
I have loved you every hour more and more, 
until to love you has become necessary to my 
existence. Listen, Aline, yet, — ^in my early 
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joatli I fancied I loved one before. It does 
not matter now who it was — heryery memory 
is faint and indistinct to me. Lovely and 
accomplished^ I know that she seemed all in- 
nocence and trutL When I met her it was 
not long before I fancied a mutual attach* 
ment had arisen between ns. She aflSacted 
to narrate all her little life ; not an incident 
seemed to have darkened its current. I was 
on the very point of deckring my intention of 
marrying, young as we both were, when I 
discovered, by mere accident^ that she had 
been for some time carrying on a dandestine 
intercourse with a young man evidently 
beneath her in station ; and that it was only 
in a moment of irritation consequent cm a 
quarrel, which irrevocably separated them, 
that she had sought to engage my affections/* 

"I could not repress a shudder of fear." 
He continued. 

^* The deception she had practised shocked 
me more than her loss grieved me, and the 
clandestine nature of her intercourse, so re* 
pugnant to my idea of a woman, pained me 
excessively. I could never regard a woman 
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with tlie same sentiments who had conde* 
scended to such proceedings/* 

" Perhaps she was young," I tremblingly 
urged. 

" Seventeen ! " he replied, " quite old enough 
to know her own position as a woman, to feel 
the power of her feminine delicacy most 
strongly. Besides, Aline, I could* not love 
one who had, or fancied she had, loved 
another." 

My determination, which had been forming 
slowly in my heart ever since he had begun 
his revelation gave way. For a moment bright 
hopes, and the peace I had, instantaneously as it 
were, contemplated, vanished, the joy receded 
as sunshine off a forest wrapped in snow, 
momentarily gleaming from behind a winter 
cloud, rippled slowly away. 

"And, in truth," proceeded Shirley, "I 
never loved her — I fancied I did, I quitted 
England, resolved never te marry, and looked 
for a time with ineffable contempt upon all 
women. That impression, however, gave 
way before nobler influences. Ten years 
spwt in travel obliterated all traces of my 
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boyish senthnents ; snd, wlieii I met 700, 
Afine, I, kM^ing on sod loriog joo, knew 
Iioir puerile were all mj fotmer feelii^s, and 
that it was but a mockerj to bestow the name 
ofloTe on that!** 

Mj heart*s throbs at this moment made me 
tremble finom head to foot For an instant I 
had suffered m jsdf to lefel in imagination 
in the joy of ending all m j trials hare. I was 
prepared to fc»get mj scruples^ to reveal the 
long pent up narratire that had Mighted my 
youth, and to ccmfess the Ixmndless love I 
entertained for him. Bat now these words of 
his uttered — all my tenderness must flow 
back whence it came, again must I retire 
within myself, again stifle every anticipation 
of happiness, again mourn over the non-fulfil- 
ment of joy on the brink of being tasted. 
Yet it must be so-^I must resign myself to 
my portion and be content. 

I, with those rich and loving eyes bent in 
joy over me, longing for my words, vrith the 
prospect of happiness presented to my lips, vrith 
my ovni heart full of its consciousness of love, 
stripped of every former association, must 
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plunge myself and another into wretchedness. 
I longed for wild impossibilities, — ^that we had 
never met» and few can comprehend the agony 
of my heart when, passing his arm around my 
waist, he whispered imploringly :— 

** Aline, will you not love me ? ^* 

With a burst of uncontrolled grief, I dis- 
engaged myself; and, with a broken voice 
and fkst falling tears, said,-^ 

** Oh ! Shirley — Lord Mansfield, it is im- 
possible/* 

'^ Aline,** said he, in trembling accents, and 
taking both my hands in his, ^^ do you know 
what you are saying ? '* 

I did not speajc. 

" In mercy reply," he said, ^* you do not 
bate me ? ** 

^' Hate ypu,** J. said, gazing up at him, and 
wildly clasping my hands, " how could I hatp 
you ? " 

^' Then, wherefore this emotion that speaks 
our fate nnore than all words. Is there no 
hope?'* 

"No, none. Do not ask. me naore, — I 
(^ajinot speak/* 
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*' And will you dieti send me foHli again 
into the world, with a hopi^iiess, aimless;, 
existence ?** 

" In pity, spare me, Shirley.'* 

" You do not lore another ? " 

" No, it is not that ; I have lilade,** 1 re- 
plied more boldly, "an irrevocable vow not 
to marry." 

" So young, so beautiful, tod if diis be all 
I have still hope ; I will not ddk jrou to con- 
fide your reasons to me; they must, at all 
events, appear all-powerful ones With you, 
but I will not, cannot, abandon tny hope, — if 
you could look into my heart, Aline, iGind 
read the language written there, instead of 
listening only to my cold words, you would 
more readily believe all I feel. I catmot 
reveal one half of the depth of love and 
devotion that is there.*' 

I pressed slightly the hand that retained 
mine, in reply ; and, gazing, with tearful eyes, 
up into his face, experienoed a powei^l 
temptation to cast myself upon his breast and 
reveal all ; but I dared not ; the Hiemorj of 
his condemnatory word swept over my proud 
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heart and I could rather bear to endure my 
misery alone, than to suffer him, knowing all, 
to turn in contempt away. 

" Aline," he said, as he retained my hand 
within his own, " I love you more than ever. 
Even your strange determination, the faint 
hope by which I am sustained awakens a 
deep affection ; yet I will not force it upon 
your heart. May Heaven Wess you. Aline, 
and some day, I will trust that you will con- 
fide in me sufficiently to entrust me with the 
reason of your refusal. I will speak no more 
of my affection now, if you wish it to be 
so, yet, answer me one question, dear Aline, 
— were your determination other than it is, 
could you love me ? " 

I only turned upon him a look in which 
my whole soul's passion must have been 
revealed, for he gazed at me tenderly, and 
whispered softly,- ^ 

" I am answered." 

And in silence, with hearts overburdened, 
— sorrowful yet attuned to tenderness, — our 
affection irrevocably given, we walked home- 
ward. Some in Shirley's position would have 
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given vent to the wildest exclamations, — 
would have told me of tibeir despair, — ^bat he 
was impassive as a statae, and no one, look- 
ing hastilj at him, would have imagined wb&t 
had past between us. 

That day was a long day of pain : Shirley 
spoke but little; his countenance was calm, 
but pale, and deep thought occupied him eor 
tirely. I saw he was suffering more than he 
would have owned to any one, by his pallid 
brow, and the quiver of his lip as he bent 
over his book. 

Once I fancied I saw a tear fall upon the 
page : he must have suffered keenly to have 
permitted this. I could not endure to wit- 
ness a pain I could not alleviate save by 
hazarding his and my own protracted un- 
happiness. I therefore escaped from the 
room, and seating myself where I deemed I 
should be alone, gave way to my tears. My 
whole life, my career, from the moment I 
could recall anything, and every joy seemed to 
have been exhausted in my childhckxl and 
youth. Since then, a train of sorrows, follow- 
ing quickly one upon the other, had been the 
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history of my heart. Now that all of pain and 
grief seemed about to terminate, another 
fresh golf yawned before me. The only 
escape that presented itself then, under the 
influence of a foolish timidity which has 
governed most of my actions, was to over- 
come my scruples and, seaUng my Ups against 
the revelations of the past, to become his wife 
without paining him by disclosures which 
must inevitably destroy the exalted ideas he 
had entertained of me. 

What a relief it was, therefore, amidst this 
struggle of dark and hopeful thoughts, to see 
Herbert enter the room. 

" Must I resume my old position,*' he said, 
in his cheerful voice, once more, as long ago, 
seating himself by my side, *^ you have been 
weeping, and why. Aline ? " 

In a few moments I had confided to him 
Shirley's proposal, — 

" And of course you accepted him." 

"No Herbert, I could not." 

" I do not understand woman at all, that is 
plain," he answered, impatiently, " and what 
prevented you ? you do not love any one else. 
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eten I am quite certain of diat^ and ther^re 
I lear yoor refbsal onlj originated in tout 
desire €ii tantalising and gmying his lordship.** 

^ No, indeed, Herbert, I am incapable oS 
that*' 

^Wdl, well. Aline, I cannot conceive whj 
jon should not love Shirley, whj he should 
be distasteful to jou, and, therefiM^, shall not 
attempt to discoTor, but shall content myself 
with merely discharging the message on 
which I was sent by lola, whidi was, to bring 
you back to the drawing-room where all are 
awaiting your presence, since it is dull and 
incomplete without yon. 

Herbert would not quit me until I con- 
sented to accompany him to our crowded 
room, full of scattered groups conversing with 
that ease and freedom which living in the 
same house bestows on a friendly circle with 
few cares, boundless freedom, health, and 
good spirits. 

In passing Shirley, he raised his eyes for a 
moment and whispered " Do not leave me, — 
you take my life with you, — remain near me, 
I entreat you." 




I trembled with joy, even amidst my grief, 
3miled faintly upon him wd returned the 
pressure of the hand hp had taket) a moment 
within his own. 

" My own Aliae," he whispered as I passed 
on. 

There were many assembled in that room, 
bijit St George was queen of all. She was 
now engaged in oonversing with a new guest 
earnestly, but without any appearance of 
interest. I thought I recognised the face, 
md the moment she saw me scanning his 
features as if to recall them, she hurriedly 
rose, exclaiming — 

" Aline, come, let me introduce you to an 
old friend." 

What was my astonishment in meeting him 
face to face, to perceive the countenance of 
Lord Henry Travers. 

" Aline, do you not remember your old 
friend ? " said St. George. 

" Yes, now I do. I confess I scarcely re- 
cognised his lordship.'* 

^^ And I must apologise,'* he said, bowing, 
" for the deficiency of my memory. I must 
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confess, I really was not aware to whom I Iiad 
the pleasure of being introduced; but now I 
think I can recall the {deasore of having met 
you once at I .'* 

I coldly bowed and turned away. 

There was some design in this affectation 
of forgetfulness. ^* I think I saw you once at 

/* was an the recoUection he professed to 

entertain of the passionate admiration he had 
professed for me. St. George gave me a short 
quick glance of triumph, and leaning on his 
arm turned away and passed to a distant part of 
the room. 

I should scarcely have known him had he 
not been singled out to me thus. He had 
acquired in these few years the air of a dissi- 
pated rou^. A vulgar darkness of countenance 
had replaced the former clear, and open ex- 
pression of his face; his eyes were large, 
sunken, and had a wild lustre and look of 
cunning infinitely repulsive to me. 

I mentally thanked Heaven for my escape. 
St. George and he were on perfect terms of 
friendship; their former animosity appeared 
to have subsided ; she had apparently forgot- 
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ten the affiront her pride had received, while 
he attended her every beck and call, a willing 
slave it appeared to each whim she formed, 
much to the annoyance of my father, who evi- 
dently disliked the degree of intimacy sub- 
sisting between Lord Travers and his wife, 
without regarding it as anything more than 
one of those numerous passing flirtations 
in which Lady Malvern chose to indulge. 

After her marriage, having ceased to affect 
love for my father, their intercourse was 
smooth and courteous ; but he ceased to court 
her smiles, and withdrew more within himself, 
: — to conceal from the eye of the world his 
chagrin at the foolish step he had so blindly 
taken. 

In proportion as I perceived this, my affec- 
tion for him increased. I sought him mori^ 
and more, and we gradually resumed our 
long rambles, conversations and studies, thrown 
aside by his affection for St George. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Shiblet, however, was not to be daunted by 
mj refusal ; he perceived no outward cause for 
my determmation, nor could he assign any, 
and adhering to his promise of leaving me at 
perfect liberty sought to win my father over 
to his side. In this he had little difficulty, 
for, unacquainted with my past history, urged 
by St. Greorge, who for some secret motive of 
her own seemed most anxious for my mar- 
riage, he could only imagine that some slight 
scruple stood in my way. I interpreted Lady 
Malvern's wishes into the simple desire of 
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being unfettered in her own movement, and 
reUeved from my observing eyes, and this 
rather strengthened my own resolution than 
otherwise. 

While our party were intent upon their 
amusements, and passed pleasant mornings — 
while the ladies distributed themselves about, 
some at music, others at drawing — some 
reading, others writing — some at work ; and 
the gentlemen sought the billiard-room to 
wile away the misty winter hours; and as- 
sembled gaily at luncheon; formed parties 
visited various scenes and neighbouring spots ; 
there were at work beneath the glittering sur- 
face many elements of pain and sorrow to be 
developed in after time. 

Lady Malvern had attained her ambition, 
had secured wealth, position, and a title, and 
now sought to develop the character she had 
so long borne, as St. Greorge Deverell, into 
something more powerful. The impression 
she produced on our guests was that of an 
elegant, lovely, fascinating and accomplished 
woman, gifted with rare combinations of in- 
tellect, and the most feminine graces. For 
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the present every one admired, and almost 
loved her. She far outshone lola and myself 
in beauty, and before others, manifested so 
much affectionate interest for us, and for my 
father, that gradually people began to wonder 
that we returned it so coldly, and of course 
bestowed upon us all the blame. 

My father and I were much together now, 
and spoke most confidentially upon every topic 
except his position with St. George ; that he 
studiously shunned, making not the remotest 
allusion to it. I saw a heavy weight was upon 
his heart ; but with the inherent pride of our 
family, he chose that even from the eye of his 
child he would conceal the feelings of regret 
which consumed him. 

One night, he quietly opened a conversa- 
tion with me concerning Lord Mansfield, and 
speaking in the highest terms of his character, 
position, wealth asked me, 

" Is he wholly without interest in your 
heart?" 

" By no means, dear father," I answered 
hurriedly. 

"Yet he tells me you have rejected the 
offer of his hand." 
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^' And has he given you no reason for that 
rejection ? ** 

" None, — ^indeed, he spoke little about it, but 
of jou with the deepest affection, and in terms 
which I feel were sincere. Will you not 
confide to me your reason ; what is it ? ** 

" Simply that I have determined never to 
marry," I said in a low firm voice. 

** What do you mean ? " enquired my father 
hastily, " what can my dearest child signify by 
this determination ? You know not to what 
you are dooming yourself ; you lead a single 
life; you, with your warm and affectionate 
heart. No, Aline, it is impossible ; a thou- 
sand regrets would overwhelm you when too 
late." 

"You, dearest father, have no cause to 
argue in favour of such a step." 

" My life with your dear mother was the 
happiest in the world." 

" Nay, but you are far from happy rum" 

" Let us not speak of that, my Aline, it is 
of yourself I would converse." 

" TTiere will come a time, father, when you 
will need my companionship," I said, " suffer 
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me to remain with you ; I ba^e no desire to 
mix in the world, I am weaij of its hollow 
jojrs ; I long only for peao^hl sednsion. We 
know not what may come to pass, dear &ther, 
and your child would be near you.** 

** My own Aline/* he said in a Yoice trem- 
bling with emotion, '^ this is a sacrifice I will 
not permit; you haye already sacrificed far 
too much. My sorrow I baye brought upon 
my own head, and I will bear it alone.** 

" O that St Greorge had ney^ entered our 
home." 

** That also you did by my persuasion ; you 
have not, be assured, a single act wherewith 
to reproach yourself, my sorrow and disap- 
pointment is hard to bear, and in an unguarded 
moment I have suffered the confession to 
escape me. Now, listen to me, Aline; I 
love St. George still, but I feel in her every 
act the conviction that she does not love me ; 
what that discovery has cost me, your own 
heart will suggest ; I have borne it uncom- 
plainingly and silently; it is in vain to ask 
her for a power she does not possess. Beau- 
tiful as an angel, I fear either that she ex- 
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hausted all the affection of her nature before 
I met her, or that she is incapable of love. 
In either case I have the prospect before me. 
It remains therefore for me to subdue my 
hopes of domestic happiness, to crush all such 
visionary anticipations, and to be intent on 
preserving, before the world, the semblance 
of affection. But this must be done alone; 
I have been selfish too long; my children 
shall neyer share any trials that may be in 
store for me, and I see it sketched on the 
horizon darkly, but surely." 

" The greater reason why you should have 
me near you." 

" No, Aline, if ever you respected my 
wishes, respect them now ; I do not ask you 
to marry Lord Mansfield, I place no constraint 
upon your vdshes, choose whoever it may be ; 
but promise me that you will not adhere to 
your determination of remaining single." 

My bosom heaved with struggles of feeling 
within, but I could not speak. 

" It is my only request, the only one that 
has ever passed my lips to you, and will you 
refuse it ? " 
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*^And does your fdtare hapfHuess then 
depend so much ap(m mj words.** 

** Entirely ; it is my only hope of oonsohi* 
tion that J shaU see you haj^. I<da*s fotore 
is certain ; in anothi^ year, if lola be strong 
enough, she is to be married to Herbert ; I 
cannot consent to it before. Of her happiness 
I have no doubt ; he loves her devotedly, and 
is ready to sacrifice everything to render her 
life one of joy. I must now only seek to 
make my Aline happy.** 

Happy — ^no, never; it was not my fote^ 
My obstinate timidity stood ever in the way, 
yet ready to sacrifice all for others, and trust- 
ing to the power of my own heart to conceal 
for ever my past history, to still all reproaches, 
and imagining that since it was all over, St. 
George would never deem it worth while to 
reveal my story, I consented to his canying 
what reply he pleased to Lord Mansfield, 
begging him at the same time to explain the 
reason of my refusal. This I did to spare 
myself the pain of enquiry, and the conse- 
quent equivocation I should be compelled to 
employ. 
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** I sliall make one heart happy to-night. 
Aline/* And with a brighter expression than 
I had witnessed on his countenance for some 
time, my father left the room. 

Before I could believe that he had had 
time to breathe the words, another form occu* 
pied his place. 

** Aline, now my own, indeed, let me hear 
from your own Kps my joy ; repeat to me the 
words you know I long to hear, that you have 
never spoken, that you will utter trembUngly ; 
speak Aline.** 

"I love you," I said lowly, — ^it was the 
truth of my heart. 

" And how long have you loved me, only 
to-day ?'* 

" No ; long, long.** 

" My happiness is complete. Aline, I will 
love you all my life : now come, you shall tell 
me so again and again. I deserve it for the 
sufferings you have caused me ; but it is past 
— ^I feel as if I had never known a care — 
I am your first love— your whole heart is 
mme? 

It was well that the double question fol- 
lowed so rapidly. 



^ Yours onlj and for efrer, l^iirl^/'' I said. 

The link was fcM-ged — the moment fbr re- 
yelation was framed^-^I was to be his-*-he 
was not to know anydiing. Amidst the joy 
and thrilling delight of a first interview, 
a gnawing pain ¥ras at my heart, henceforth 
to accompany me, and as a shadow to hannt me. 
Thousands will condemn me— -I know that I 
was wrong — ^I was weak; but, perhaps, oth^ps 
were born with stronger power, with mcro 
resolution. I had a hundred &ults» and was 
loved in spite of them ; not for my perfe^ea, 
all human beings are subject to the power of 
evil reflections, of petty passions ; but, in spite 
of my foolish timidity, my want of dependence 
on the strong love of Shirley, I was, and ever 
had been, pure ; I brought him a heart in- 
nocent, save in its concealment of a girlish 
imprudence, I gave him the strong deep love 
of my developed soul, and I could have sur- 
rounded his path for ever with happiness had 
it not been for this moment. When, struggling 
to reveal everything, I could speak of nothing 
and in the lear of losing him^ of seeing him 
turn in coldness away, of hearing a changed 
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ymcBj that would have broken my hearty 
I suffered him to remain in ignorance of the 
pasty forgetful of all future sorrows that must 
stiU strew my path in the days to come. 

The declaration of our approaching mar* 
riage surprised few. It seemed as if all had 
been waiting for the announcement. lola 
was overjoyed, and smiled in the young de- 
light of former days ; but^ it was with pain, 
I marked how the colour on her cheek fled at 
times, leaving the countenance pale, the cheek 
coloured only by the faint blue veins that 
wandered beneath the transparent skin. Her 
eyes were larger and brighter ; the deep blue 
melted into the pearly white, bestowing a 
transparency, a limpid depth, that riveted 
your gaze upon them. Sometimes she rested 
her little head on her hands, and complained 
of a dull pain, and said it was the heavy curls 
that hung in such waves round her beautiful 
neck. A thrill of fear appalled me when I 
have looked at her at times. Her childish 
joyousness, contending with a pensive serious- 
ness, as if her thoughts were occupied with 
mournful reflections ; but she never told me 
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wliat they were. ' Sometiiiies when I have 
sought to indace her to make the reTdatioD, 
with a laugh, that was not quite die same as 
of yore> she would assure me it was nothing. 
Her manner to Herbert was more gende than 
ever ; she gazed at him, at times, fondly but 
sadly, and took his hand within her own, and 
caressed it with childish innocence. 

He felt a change, and watched her day by 
day more anxiously, longing for the spring to 
come that she might resume her joyousness,. 
She was never ill, nothing could be discovered 
to be the matter with her, she complained of 
nothing, but although, at times, her appear- 
ance arrested us, and caused us to take 
every means to check that progress of ill, in a 
day or two she seemed again the bright and 
happy thing that she had ever been. 

Time was hastening forward towards the 
day appointed for my marriage ; seasons 
passed almost unheeded. 

I pass over here all my struggles, my 
change of thought and purpose ; how one day 
I resolved to reveal all, another day altered 
my determination ; how I suffered the time 
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to pass, losing myself in a fancied delirium of 
happiness, oyershadowed by hours of gloom, 
that sometimes riveted Shirley's glance upon 
me in wonder, and ama2sement ; then, chasing 
the sorrowful reflection away, I strove to re- 
sume my former cheerfulness. 

St aUe homed ehe prep^on fon..rd 
vnth so much eagerness that more suspicious 
natures would have imagined there was some 
design in her haste; however, I trusted im- 
pUddy to Lady Malvern to accomplish all 
those necessary preliminaries, satisfied of her 
skill and taste in this respect. 

Mrs. Deverell, long absent on a visit to 
some relatives, now returned; and, to her 
affectionate though quiet care, I resolved to 
conmiit, in my absence, my much loved sister 
lola. Camilla was overjoyed at my marriage 
with her brother. She loved me vnth. a quiet 
tender friendship, that admitted within its 
sanctuary not a shadow of a wish that was 
not to my advantage. 

Herbert, Horace, and all those that sincerely 
loved me, in turns congratulated me on my 
determination. 
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I read mj father*8 bapjMiiess in his eyes. 

In St. George what was it ? — Trinmph ! but 
for what I could not fat^m. 

Had I done so should I not haye bounded 
back from the chasm jrawning beneath my 
feet? 

But it was destined to be — two days only 
now divided me fi«m my weddixig mom. 

Shirley was quietly happy, scarcely quitdng 
me a moment. 

His mother was to be present at our mar- 
riage. Every one sanctioned it, — not a word 
of opposition, — ^there was no obstacle. Thus 
smoothly and gently we glide down to our 
own destruction. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

Clouds are whitening upon the evening sky, 
as the sun, sinking, draws its golden shadows 
off their surface ; the summer breath heayy 
laden, « wld. the perftune .f m^, flowed 
wafts a tremulousness through the air; a 
slight breeze flutters the leaves and rustles 
the branches one against the other ; the sha- 
dows slant over the waters ; a stray note of 
the nightingale quivers upon the silence, the 
trees of the forest netted one into another 
form a dense black mass. 

In a garden full of flowers and shrubs, 
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trees and paths, where tall thick bushes meet 
overhead, and wind at the feet of violet 
banks and bouquets, where silence is broken 
only by the trill of birds, or the hum of 
insects, rejoicing in the instinctive conscious- 
ness of existence, two forms stroll slowly and 
gently, their voices blending with the on* 
coming hush of nature, are low and deep. 

It is myself and Shirley, and we speak of 
the morrow that is our wedding-day. 

" Aline, to-morrow I shall call you my wife ; 
and from that time we shall think and act as 
one, discard all petty reserves and imaginary 
fears, shall we not ? " 

His smile is kind and loving, but I know 
by the cold sensation, that my cheeks are 
pale, and I remain silent. 

" I know it is not easy for a young girl to 
have the courage to lay bare her heart, but 
you^ since your intellect and education have 
been superior to that of most others, will rise 
above all this, and will confide all to me 
henceforth. You know not how I prize the 
workings of your mind, and it seems to me 
that lately, more than in our earlier inter** 
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course, you have become reserved. Is there 
nothing with the knowledge of which you 
would entrust me ? '* 

" Nothing, nothing," I said, and he turns 
away almost, as it would seem, in pity at the 
agitation I cannot wholly conceal. 

" Do not mistake me, Aline, I lay your 
reserve to no fault committed ; so innocent a 
heart as yours can have nothing wherewith 
to reproach itself; but forgive me if I have 
long thought there was something upon your 
mind, — some former impression which you 
may have desired to conceal from me. Listen 
to me. Aline : to you I have laid bare my 
whole heart and life; I have done so fear^ 
lessly, because somewhat proud of the system 
I have pursued. I knew, in reality, nothing 
of love until I met you. My feelings then 
awakened, you only too well know. I am not 
gifted with a flow of words, I cannot clothe 
my own plain deep feelings beneath a thou, 
sand subtleties. I can only say that I love 
you with a depth and intensity which I could 
never have realised to myself in imagination, 
that my whole heart with its world of thoughts 

K 
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and hope is yours; bnt you must be con- 
tented to take them in the mass, I have no 
words in which to utter them. And you, 
dearest, return my affection?" 

" With my whole heart," I returned, in a 
deep, choking voice, for my soul spoke out 
from beneath a heavy burden. 

*'Then, Aliiie, nothing can ever step in 
between us. Yet, before I lead you to the 
altar, let me implore you, as you love me, 
and look for happiness, never to have the 
slightest concealment from me. I have seen 
enough into your heart to know that it is 
reserved, but if you are so to others, cast it 
off with me. I will be your friend ; do not 
look upon me as a husband who will be stern, 
unforgiving, and harsh. Come to me as to 
the dearest friend of your heart Confide 
everything to me, consult me for yourself, 
do not always think of what may be merely 
gratifying to me, but lay your head here, and 
whisper your thoughts as though, in the silent 
mght, you were communing with your own 
soul." 

Ahd he drew me towards him, but I only 
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could tremble and burst into tears. With a 
gentleness and forbearance many more impe- 
tuous men would not have manifested towards 
one acting with so much strangeness on 
the eve of her wedding-day, he raised my 
drooping face, and smiling upon me, said, — 

" My Aline, are you so grieved to become 
my wife ? Have I loved and hoped for you 
all these years, and pledged my life to your 
happiness with so little success ? Come, tell 
me aU; there is, I know something upon 
your mind, some little story of the past, why 
not trust me your husband to-morrow." 

He became more agitated, and his voice 
shook a little as he continued, 

** Aline, if you had some deep secret in 
your soul, if you had loved another, if you 
had retained something of his remembrance 
during the early portion of our engagement, 
I could have forgiven you. Do you think I 
could love you less ? Do you think I should 
hesitate to press my four-years' loved one to 
my heart because, as a child, one so pure had 
made some trifling engagement. I speak 
this openly, because I can account for your 
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emotion in no other waj. It is cnstomaiy 
to look forward to a bridal daj with rgoicing 
and hope ; bat were it jour funeral or mine, 
you could not be more sad or wretched than 
you have been for the last week. Do jou 
think your depression, my beloved one, has 
escaped my eyes? No, I have seen, nay 
more, felt it and have longed only the more 
for the hour when I could say to you, * You 
are mine, Aline, give me your thoughts.*** 

And he took both my hands in his and 
waited for my reply. I raised my eyes which 
I feel flashed with agitation, while my lips 
quivered so as almost to lose their oflSce, my 
soul was wrought to a fearful pitch of inten- 
sity, the words were trembling upon my lips, 
which would, had they been spoken, have 
freed me from a weight of sorrow in after 
life ; but my voice seemed drowned ere it 
could flutter into sound, and abandoning my 
intention, I gave expression to another fear 
that had at times beset me, and leaning my 
head upon his shoulder, murmured, — 

" Do not doubt me, I only dread my suffi- 
ciency to make you happy. They call you so 



\ 
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intellectual ; I know you have so much know- 
ledge and experience that my powers shrink 
into nothing in comparison with yours/' 

I spoke calmly, slowly, and Shirley, as if 
relieved of a dark oppression, as if a spectral 
form had bounded off his soul, pressed me to 
his heart. 

"Then cheer up, my Aline; you are all 
and more than I could have hoped to win ; 
be my happy joyful bride, that the world may 
deem how happy we are." 

Had my sin been heavier, I deserved pity 
in that moment, struggling to appear calm 
in the midst of my agony, dreading to incur 
the responsibility of the future, or to chance 
the wreck of all my hopes by an avowal of 
the truth ; and so I smiled and spoke trust- 
fully of the morrow before him ; and, seeking 
my room, wept and knelt praying for mercy 
and assistance to conduct myself henceforth 
so as to deserve his immeasurable love. It 
was too late now to retract, I must meet my 
position boldly ; but still I felt helpless, and 
overwhelmed as with a burden of guilt. 

Perhaps I magnified my error, perhaps I 
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displayed unaccountable weakness, ezaggi^- 
ating his sentiments. Time, however, was to 
show how much this act influenced my career. 

Upon the house a deep hudied calm rested ; 
everyone who thought of the morrow, in all 
probability was envying the hopeful feelings 
of the bride, divided only by a few hours from 
the realisation of the highest condition of 
happiness. 

Every one seemed to sleep calmly, while 
I still wept How many in that household 
would have rushed to dry my tears. Moon- 
light sent the vine-curtained window athwart 
the floor, dancing and qniyering Hke Ktde 
waves upon the surface of a lake trembling 
under the wind. Upon the bed lay the 
bridal dress, a white veil and a pure wreath 
of orange blossoms. I extinguished the light 
and sat contented with the natural flood of 
brilliance that streamed into the room, and 
pondered upon my future. Looking forth 
upon the garden, I beheld a figure pacing to 
and fro ; it was Shirley watching my window. 
He could not sleep; but how holy and calm 
were the thoughts that made him sleepless. 
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I retreated &om the window and strove to 
snatch a few hours of repose, that I might be 
prepared firmly to endure my mingled struggle 
on the morrow of hope and fear. I loved 
my future husband with my whole soul ; from 
that cause, therefore, I had no dread. 

Minute details of marriages are utterly 
devoid of interest in such a description as the 
present. 

We will, th^efore, suppose my second 
wedding to be over. 

Suni^ne, joyous faces, bright looks, and 
every aid of dress ushered it in. 

The vows were a second time spoken at 
the altar, and uttered mechanically. 

Nevar had the wrong I was inflicting upon 
my trusfiBg husband appeared so grievous as 
when I stood at his side, in a moment when 
all revdation was impossible. My conscience 
refused to permit me the bare sense of any 
happiness : it stung me only with cruel re- 
membrances and self-accusations. 

I mentaUy^determined, that in our future 
union I would sacrifice everything to him; 
and, as I loved him, that task, at all events, 
would be an easy one. 



Thej 9aj I wis deaffljpale; I know I was 
rifettt, tliat I moTed mednnicallj, duit I 
spoke eren incoheieiiflT. 

We said litde nntfl the bieakfiist was cfver. 
I left, but not tearless and joyous^ but weep- 
ing and depressed. 

We set fortli on our toor; and, finr odiers, 
an impenetrable vefl hnng over oar domestic 
career. 

There were, at times, some dark and 
troubled moments when we retired within 
ourselves, and questioned our own hearts. He 
wondering, perhaps, at prolonged silence, 
or abrupt observations ; I, self-accusing. 

I will not trace here, our journey through 
France, Switzeriand, and Italy, although it 
was a delightful time to me, when forcing 
myself to cast aside my frouUe, I deyoted 
myself to him and to the beauties of the new 
countries spread before us ; and, aided by the 
conversation of Shirley, forgot awhile what 
was hanging on my conscience. Had I been 
less sensitive, I should have ^^ast aside my 
scruples, and devoted myself to the future. 
Had Shirley loved me less, I could have been 



hairier. Bnt tb^re was aot a tbougHt i^ 
mkie be would not ^fil : I bad but to speak 
to gain my object. 

Fortimiitely be fiequi^red little demoostra- 
tiw frfmi me; ccjd in outward man^r he 
loved. to brood over bis deep aff<^6tiQ49 to ad- 
mire noue in ^il^e, to breathe forth ^t times 
revelations of love intense in their depth and 
eariiestness. He wpuld have more than 
satisfied sqme women. I thought I saw a 
shade of seriousness |it times upon his brow, 
but I could always dispel it by a gentle assur- 
aiMO of affection. 

Like all undemonstrative people he was sur- 
prised at the power others possessed c^ giving 
.expression to. their thoughts and deep feelings, 
and hd gaaed on me sometimes with a sur- 
prised admiration that revealed bis intense 
devotion. 

We proceeded quietly on our journey, wan- 
dered along the Cote D'or, crossed the 
<Jura9 JStroUed aloiiig the shores of Lake 
Leman,'visited Vevey, Chillon, Mount Char- 
din, crossed to Savoy, wandered ;ap its Alps, 
beheld the distant glaciers, watching like 
K 2 



white sentinels the smnmit of Mcmt Bhnc, 
and we rolled over the smiUng pidns of Lorn- 
bardjy watched the sunset in the Bqr of 
Naples, admired the unruffled Une of the 
tideless Mediterranean, w^it hither and 
thither as oiu* fancy led us^ without foDowing 
the beaten track, and then turned our steps 
homeward by another but scarcely less beau- 
tiful way, conversing on all we had b^eld, 
our enthusiasm perhaps insensibly cooling 
down until we had almost ceased to speak of 
things, which, when they first struck us, were 
full of beauty, and awakened our deepest 
admiration. 

Every event in life, every period has its 
downward slope ; we ascend the sunny side, 
but our backs are to the light as we descend. 

There was more shadow on our return. 

Yet still and serious as was my husband, 
he was more and more devoted. 

The feelings of rapture, and surprise, and 
contentment, and wonder that a being so 
beautiful should be his own, which is the 
feeling with which men look on their brides, 
had given place to a certainty that the trea- 
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sure was his own, and to shield it and retain 
it was now his privilege and care. 

We reached home ; and^ for the first time, 
I took possession of my beautiful mansion in 

Square, For a while the novelty of my 

position, the pride of feeUng myself mistress 
of so large and grand an establishment, the 
noise and bustle of London, the reception of 
company, the new acquaintances I had to 
make, the balls given in my honour, my 
husband's anxious pride that I should surpass 
every one in dress and magnificence, occupied 
my whole attention. 

I was inhaling a new atmosphere ; the re- 
tirement of our country life was utterly unlike 
that which now surrounded me, and, excited 
by the novelty of my position, gave way to my 
enthusiastic feelings, and mixed in society to 
the utmost of my power. 

Shirley was apparently contented, and there 
was nothing wanting to our happiness, but 
the destruction of a thought whose existence 
it was as impossible to crush as a soul once 
instinct with life. 

But shadows soon began to line the brilliaui 
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walls of our home. Sunounded contiiiiiftlly 
by a large assemblage, I seemed to have Utde 
time to make acquaintMioe widi Shirley's 
real character. My circle oonsnstod of a strange 
mixture. There were handsome m^ titled 
and wealthy, lords who had travelled, written 
a volume, and returned home to talk for ever 
upon the scenes they had witnessed. There 
were young baronets : who, upon the strength 
of a tour with their tutor through Europe, 
had seen, as they imagined, the world ; there 
were young militaires who had crossed the 
Atlantic ; and weary, after two or three years 
of peaceful service, had obtained a sick certi^ 
ficate, and were now lounging at home, 
earning a frail reputation on the strength of 
a scanty moustcuihe^ and contemptuous curl of 
the lip ; there were politicians whose thoughts 
were left in the lobby of the house, who 
stalked society with sweet abstractedness, 
they were not to be won, those loveless dry 
men ; there were some the greatest event of 
whose life consisted in appearing once a year 
in the list of a division on some important 
motion, as having held up their hand on the 
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right or the wrong side; there were others 
whose soul soared no farther than the fit of 
their boot, or whether their gloves were 
bought at Houbicaufs.. 

There were beautiful and mauoeuyring 
women, some exalted by their purity and 
grace above the rest, all more or less interest- 
ing. I was in a continued whirl of excite- 
ment, and, for the time entered with zest into 
all the amusements around me, and in this 
St. George encouraged me. Young and to 
a great extent thoughtless I acted on my 
suggestion without reflection, and accompanied 
her to every scene of gaiety, quite forgetting 
that Shirley was anxiously watching for an 
end of all this excitement, and wondering at 
the zest with which I entered into it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A WOMAN anxious to maintain her hus- 
band's good opinion, surrounded by flatterers, 
with a mystery in her heart, should be 
especially careful as to how she conducts her- 
self in society, 

Shirley necessarily absent, by his duties in 
parliament, from many places to which I went 
accompanied by Lady Malvern, and even from 
our own assemblies, placed, of course, im- 
plicit reliance on my love for him to preserve 
me from anything approaching to dissipation. 
The confidence he reposed in me, his obser- 
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vation of my character, rendered him more 
puzzled to divine what there was in my mind 
which prevented my giving vent to the full 
scope of my feelings of happiness. He longed 
daily^ I only afterwards discovered, to be 
away from the giddy pleasures of the metro- 
polis, and to seek our own retirement near 
LilljFdown. 

My father was in town, and lola ; but she 
went little into society, since her health was 
too delicate to bear the close and heated at- 
mosphere of ball-rooms or theatres. Lord 
Malvern, therefore, remained at home 
with her, leaving to St. George imlimited 
permission to visit where and when she pleased ; 
but she regarded his presence no more than 
that of a stranger. Too polished to appear 
to depart from the assumed character she had 
gained for the highest moral worth, she 
carried on her movements with snake-like 
quietude. When present in the same room 
I amused myself with watching her proceed- 
ings, and to me they appeared, outwardly, 
harmless; but still there was, at times, a 
familiarity in her tone while speaking to me. 
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a glanee of die eye, wlddi meant more dian 
she would have uttered in so many word& 
It is needless to say that die shunned the 
society of wom^i, and assemUed ronnd her, 
wherev^ she went, the most uttnctive men 
in the room. Then her conreisaticm flowed 
with brilliant eloquence, her rqiartees sparkled 
with wit, her satire was inimitable, besides 
she had so fascinating a manner, as it were, 
of philosophising upon life and our feelings, 
contriving even to bring the most prmninent 
passion forward, artfully adapting every wotd 
she uttered to the peculiar position of each 
of those around her; drawing from them 
their impressions, dislikes, grievances, one after 
the other, and dismissing them with a shower 
of golden smiles, full of admiration, ere they 
had time to feel weary a moment. Then, with 
a favourite singled out by a faint smile, she 
swept round th^ room to patronise the ladies : 
graciously to bend to one, to ask affectionately 
after the welfare of another, to regret the ill 
health of a third, admire the beauty of a belle 
just emerged into light, and captivate thereby 
the mother s heart, so that she was held up 
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by the women as a model-wife, admired by 
the men, as the most lovely and fascinating 
being in town. To be amongst her retainers 
was a sort of privilege, to bask under her 
frown was to be exposed to the laughter and 
badinage of a whole circle. 

There was nothing in all this that could 
afford a handle for scandal ; her bearing was, 
as the world says, perfectly correct. She was 
the admiration of the circle in which she 
moved, and my father, looking on, sought to 
discover in her talents, beauty, and conversa- 
tion the cause of her popularity. I saw 
in her behaviour nothing more than the 
palpable wish to dazzle, and attract the ad-? 
miration of every assemblage in which she 
moved. Towards one person her manner was 
peculiarly distasteful — ^to me. When in com- 
pany with Lord Travers* she assumed an air 
of triumphant tenderness, while there was in 
his demeanour an obsequious awe little con- 
sonant with the history of their earlier career. 

For my own part, having been dazzled 
awhile by the new position in which I had 
found myself placed, I had given way to the 
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feelings of excitement necessarilj resnltii^ 
from it) and mixed in gaiety with a zest and 
ardour, had conrted amusement with so mudt 
avidity, that, quiet as Shirley was in his tastes, 
I had evidently produced upon him the im- 
pression that I was now^ in my true element, 
surrounded by amusements, gay society, and 
new schemes of pleasure. Too generous to 
place ihe sUgfatest obstade in my path, he 
yet retired within himsdf, and sighed in secret 
over the disappointment in his hopes. H« 
idolised me still, he loved my beauty and the 
better qualities of my mind, but iOns ceaseless 
demand for enjoyment was a new feature widi 
which he would rather not have become 
acquainted; and having few opportunities of 
noticing me in private, and beholding me in 
good spirits before others, imagined that to 
the absence of this enjoyment must be as- 
cribed my former seriousness and depression. 
At the time that diese reflections passed 
through Shirley's mind I was wholly unac^ 
quainted with them^ and mistook his motives 
altogether, for he accompamed me to so many 
places, and aj^eared to derive so much 
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pleasure from so doing, that I frequently 
feigned a delight I did not, in reality, experience 
in some scene of gaiety, simply because I did 
not desire to damp his cheerfulness by any 
manifestation of ennui. In married life when- 
ever there arises the slightest reserve, it is 
very diifficult to retrace our steps back to the 
confidence with which we started. At the 
outset, perhaps, we had slightly misunderstood 
wAi other s character and disposition, had 
arrived at hasty conclusions, and when we 
gradually discovered them to be erroneous, 
received them as puzzles of which it were vain 
to seek the solution. 

In silence he resolved to gratify every 
whim of my heart, and thus day by day 
heaped up a fresh cause for disquietude, as he 
watched the developement of what appeared 
to him, an insatiable thirst after the society 
of others. 

In silence I loved him, marked the shadows 
deepening on his brow, mistook their origin, 
sighed over them vrithout venturing to ask 
the cause, and longed for the moment when 
together we might seek the retirement of our 
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home. Had I spoken mj wish to him, I 
should, doubtless^ have spared, both to him 
and myself, much suffering. 

It was not so much my supposed love of 
society that pamed him as the discovery he 
fGLncied he had made respecting the immuta- 
bility of our dispositions. Over this he 
brooded day by day, loving me no less, but 
loving with an alloy of pain. And all 
this was the consequence of a mixture of 
generosity and pride in both our hearts. 

We at first mutually feared by our confes- 
sions to influence or disturb the enjoyments of 
the other, and then when long silences arose 
at our meetings, and words became at times 
constrained, an undefined but latent pride 
kept our lips sealed. 

That I loved him with an mcreasing affec- 
tion manifested itself each day. We were 
necessarily very often separated, but the time 
then to me was wholly lost. I threw aside 
books, or work, or music, the moment 
the sound of his retreating carriage wheels 
was heard, and placed myself where I could 
soonest hear his return. He would have 
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cherished stch evidence of 'afTectioD, and 
could he but have witnessed one of these 
scenes, a mutual understanding would have 
ensued. 

But it is one of the characteristics of my 
heart, however affectionate and loving, to 
conceal a great portion of such feelings, and 
this arises from a timid sensitiveness that fears 
to weary the object of my love with perpetual 
outward manifestations. I know not always 
in what mood others may be, I know not if 
the impulse of their hearts prompt them to 
return my exhibition, and have frequently in 
my lifetime debarred myself of a hundred op- 
portunities of friendly converse with those for 
whom I cherish the profoundest esteem, lest 
I should weary them either by my presence 
or conversation. It would have wounded the 
sensitive delicacy of my heart to have dis- 
covered a shade of ennui in the countenance 
of a friend, and, besides, I dreaded lest these 
tokens of friendship should degenerate into 
mere habits — I now gave — ^now withheld— 
almost instinctively, the full tenderness of my 
heart. Shirley s countenance too often repelled 
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ma. When in thooglit Ins features settled 
into complete sternness, and oRea when long- 
ing to reveal some deep ebullition of aflfection 
I have looked up with trembling emotion, 
ready to speak wmds he would have gladly 
heard, and met the calm and passionless look 
that seemed buried with the pages of a hock 
so intensely, that it seemed too serious for a 
thought of love; then stilling my yeartiing 
I have silenced my throbbing heart, and have 
retreated within myself, fearing lest had I 
been betrayed into giving way to my feelings, 
and sought him with playful caresses, he 
should have repelled me by a cold look or 
indifferent word. I should then have felt 
deeply grieved and wounded. And yet oft- 
times that proud heart was then full of me, 
the eye fixed on the page yet saw alone my 
image, and was waiting for a word or gesture 
from me that should proclaim my love. It 
was in truth but rarely that these intervals of 
reverse came. For weeks we talked gaily of 
past times, recalled our long acquaintance, 
and smiled over its incidents. I could not be 
fashionable enough to affect interest in any* 
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thing unless he were present. But everything 
lost its charm : I could not feel happy. The 
moment he reappeared, however, my frame 
irradiated with delight, and ofttimes looking 
away that others should not witness my joy, 
I have sought to recover myself, and turning 
have seen the smiles faded, and a serious ex- 
pression upon his countenance, which could 
not fail in awakening one also upon mine. 



\ 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

One night Lady Malvern called to take me 
with her to a brilliant assemblage at the 
Duchess of , she was dressed with ex- 
quisite taste, 

" Where is lola— she was to have accom- 
panied us/* 

** Poor child, said St. George in softer tones 
than she usually spoke of her, she is far from 
well." 

" Not very ill/' 

^^ By no means, only a little weak ; your 
father had promised to accompany me, but 
would not ; I am very much disappointed." 
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« If diis were true, it could only be from 
some secret motive of her own." 

" lola must go into the country," I said. 

" She very much desires to go to Lilly- 
down." 

" So she shall, then ; I will ask Shirley to 
let me accompany her." 

" How simple and even childish she is with 
her innocent manner," said St. George. 

" May she long continue so," replied I. 

Lady Malvern slightly shook her head, and 
made no r^ly ; and I fancied I saw in the 
uncertain light a tear glistening in her dark 
eye. I hope it may have been so ; it was one 
redeeming trait in her character that she 
could feel this tenderness for lola. 

Her words, however, had thrown me into 
deep reverie. A faint whisper from the future 
seemed to steal into my heart, and breathe 
away the hope I had cherished for her happi- 
ness. The earth was not Tola's resting-place. 
Yet so beautiful ! so good ! No, I would not 
frame the suspicion ; and I strove to dismiss 
the image of my little sister — so patient in 
her ajffliction, that would rise before me as she 

L 
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had lain on that grej dull morning, pale with 
sorrow, and her golden hair floating over her 
shoulders, and glimmering between her snowy 
arms like sunshine be^we^i whit^ clouds — 
still — silent — and with closed lids. 

The drive was performed in silence, and 
St. Greorge respected the thoughts she could 
not but perceive were floating in my mind. 

We reached the gay assemblage, but my 
heart was not in it. As soon as we entered 
I perceived the dark countenance of Lord 
Travers. He advimced toward^ us both as if 
he had been awaiting our coming, and St. 
George received him with warmth and delight. 
I bowed with frigid politeness, at which I 
perceived Lady Malvern regarded me with 
evident marks of annoyance ai^d looks of dis- 
pleasure. 

" What has vour former admirer done, so 
deeply to merit your ladyship's severity and 
scorn ? " enquired she, in a slight tone of irony 
as soon as an opportunity offered. 

" I am not aware that I treat him with 
any particular scorn," I said, "but he is a 
person with whom I prefer not conversing." 
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"And yet fonnerly he was a particular 
favourite." 

*^ He was quite different then in his manner 
and conduct from what he now is." 

" In what way ? " 

^' He was a quiet, gentlemanly man then, 
with polished manners, a real deference in his 
look. It is now exchanged for the most 
vulgar abandon of tone and look : he seems to 
come here fresh from the haunts of dissipation ! 
He is not a person Shirley would like me to 
associate with." 

Lady Malvern reddened slightly, and bit 
her lip. 

" You are fastidious, Lady Aline ! " 

"By no means; my father shares my 
opinions, he considers — " 

" Pray do not trouble me with what your 
father considers, — that gives me little concern." 

" St. Greorge ! " I said, looking upon her with 
surprise and indignation. 

She laughed. 

" Oh, I do not profess to be a wife that 
cannot speak unless her husband approves,—^ 
that cannot choose any acquaintances but 
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those he selects. You and I are a different 
class of beings, you know ! I have notions 
quite the opposite of yours." 

" It would, I think, be better for your happi- 
ness that you had not,*' I said, regardless of 
what construction she might put upon my 
words. Her eyes turned upon me with a 
penetrating glance. 

" I really was not aware, Lady Mansfield, 
that there was anything wanting to complete 
my happiness. — ^You find it in one course, I 
in another, that is all the difference. " La 
jemies$e,'' says Rousseau, " est le temps doc- 
qaerir la sagesse ; la vieillesse est le temps de la 
pratiquer.'' 

" You would do well," she continued, 
laughing, " to bear that maxim in mind. But 
here comes Lord Henry. Now Aline," she 
said, " if you have really made up your mind 
not to be civil to him, just devote your atten- 
tion to some of your friends. 

I rose and retired to another portion of the 
room. I felt I had offended St. George, but 
fancied she would pass it by after the momen- 
tary ebullition of annoyance was over; but 
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she bore it in mind. I lost sight of her for a 
long time, and as I had seen her pass leaning 
on the arm of Lord Travers, into another 
room, I concluded she was still with him. I 
was mentally questioning with myself how it 
would be possible to procure the expulsion of 
tiiis questionable character from the eatrie to 
my father's house, when advancing through 
the crowd, I saw my old friend Horace Vernon. 
I read care and anxiety in his eye ; his cheek 
was pale, and there was a deep seriousness in 
his manner. I was rejoiced to see him: it 
is pleasant, when distressed with a painful 
thought, to have it chased away by the pre- 
sence of a friend whose affairs interest you, 
and draw you away from the selfish contem- 
plation of your own annoyances. 

" We seldom meet now," I exclaimed, 
" and you never come to see us." 

" I go out but little. It was by mere ac- 
cident I found my way here to-night." 

" And why do you go out little ? Why are 
you serious ? Have you been ill or studying ? 
These are questions I am privileged to ask 
you from your tone, your look, your pale face." 
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^You put many questions — all of which 
it is almost impossiUe to answer, since I deny 
all knowledge of the facts on which yon pro- 
ceed. I neither knew (hat I spoke sadly, 
looked pale, nor had altered my tone," he said, 
faintly smiling. 

^^You are speaking to me, recollect, 
Horace," I replied, '^who have read your 
heart long since — therefore there is no ques- 
tion of concealment." 

^' Indeed, Aline, there is nothing either to 
conceal or to reveal, — ^I would there were ! " 

<<Wliat mean you? Have your feelings 
changed ? " 

^' No, they are deeper than ever ; but the 
more my misery." 

" What is the doud now ? " 

" We never meet now — or scarcely ever — 
a reserve — a sort of coldness, more than posi- 
tive estrangement, seems to lie between us. 
I cannot understand her." 

" Do you seek to do so, Horace ? " 

" You do not understand the case." 

" No, — since all I am permitted to know 
about it is the evidence of your countenance, 
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which sertes Ale, as a bairometer indicates the 
weather, the niglig^^ or neatness of your poeti- 
cal hair« the calmness or frenzy of your eye, 
and a few vague hints which no other person 
but myself would have the patience to listen 
to— it is * me,' * she.' What do you meati by 
* me,' and who is • fehe ? ' Ther6, I will not 
understand you, unless you speak out plain." 

" Nay," he said, " pray do not laugh at toe, 
be serious." 

"No, mdeed, I cannot. You are quite 
serious enough for us both. When you have 
abandoned the lugubrious look, and smile, 
so tihat every one who passes us shall not cast 
enquiring glances upon us, then 1 will listen 
quietly to all your complaints." 

" I have a thousand, if I could but utter 
them." 

" Pray select one or two for this evening — 
that will be quite sufficient," I said quietly. 

"You need not be al£u*med: I scarcely 
shape them to myself. I should be happier 
certain of my fete one way or another. If it 
is to be what I dread, then there is one re- 
source open to me." 
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^ What is that — go abroad, and die romim* 
tically ? " 

^* I should enter the army : now my whole 
energies are devoted to the bar, in which I 
feel certain of success/* 

" I am delighted at that" 

^^ Do not be delighted yet, wait until you 
know more." 

^^ Well, Horace, it has long occupied my 
thoughts to discover in what way I can pro- 
mote your cause. It occurs to me that the 
principal obstacle to your happiness lies with 
my husband. He has a great influence over 
Camilla's mind, — ^in fact, she regards him 
with a blind devotion which prevents her from 
daring to avow the preference she entertains 
for you." 

He smiled, and coloured. 

" Wrapped up in his own affairs, and in 
his affection for his wife, you see, Horace, he 
has never dreamt of your afFection for Camy." 

" Say, rather, that proud and high-bom, he 
cannot suspect me of aspiring thus." 

" Nay, you wrong him;" I said, "he is, 

although Camy fears it, incapable of such 
feelings." 
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Forgive me, Aline ; I was rash, but do 
you truly interpret Camilla's maimer, her 
distance, and timidity ? ** 

" I do." 

" Then you, dear Aline, have much in your 
own hand.'* 

"Rely upon me," I answered, as he rose to 
go ; and he added, " I know I may trust to 
your afTectionate heart." 

" Yes, dear Horace, be assured of that." 

A slight movement behind made me turn. 

St. George and my husband stood near ; 
there was a look of surprise in his countenance 
— a triumph in hers. 

I met his gaze smilingly and openly ; I 
recalled Horace. 

" Shirley," I said, without glancing at St. 
George, for I understood the motives which 
had prompted her to bring my husband to my 
side. Even this petty triumph she could not 
debar herself from. "Will you not give 
Horace an invitation to our house ? he fancies 
he is compelled to await one before he ven- 
tures thither." 

My manner was perfectly unembarrassed, 
L 2 
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and Shirley, in an instant^ had giv^i him a 
wann and pressing inyitation. His heart was 
too noble to doubt on so slight a foundation. 
Turning coldly round, he bowed to Lady 
Malvern, and led me away. 

When we were alone in the carriage, I 
gently passed my arm round my husband*s 
neck, and, yielding to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, laid my head upon his shoulder. 

He took me to himself, and spoke gentle 
words — ^there was need of explanation now. 

" You love me," he said. 

"With my whole heart; and virill you 
grant me one favour ? " 

" Anything you ask, Aline, my own wife." 

" I did not wish to make you think me so 
feeble as to deny you the pleasure of all this 
gaiety, because I knew if I did not seem to 
share its pleasures you would quit it, and dear 
Shirley, I am not so selfish as that." 

"My dearest little Aline, what are you 
saying ? I only sought society for your sake." 

" For mine ! " I exclaimed. 

" Yes, dearest, and for yours alone." 

" And I went, solely because I fancied it 
was by your wish." 
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" Why, my love, could we not have under- 
stood each other better earlier than this ? I 
frankly confess I thought you were beginning 
to love society more than your Shirley who 
was pining to have you all to himself." 

"Oh, that I had known this sooner, I 
have a thousand times wished to speak, but 
dared not." 

" Have you then so soon forgotten my en- 
treaty, that you would have no reserve with 
me?** 

"You look very stem at times, Shirley, 
and then I fear you." 

" What, I that love you ! think of you all 
day ! and would do anything for you — ^then 
where is this favour ? " 

" lola is very ill — ^poor child, she is pining 
for the country, and I was going to ask you 
if you would let me take her to Lillydown for 
a little while. She ought to get well, it is 
little more than a month to her wedding.*' 

" With all my heart, you know how grieved 
I shall be to lose sight of you, but I will soon 
• join you." 

With more than words I thanked him. 
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" Now," he said, " I also have a request to 
ask.** 

"I will promise to grant it before it is 
asked.*' 

" Be not too sure of that — I want you to 
tell me the subject of your long and apparently 
deeply interesting conversation with Horace 
Vernon to-night.** 

" Ah ! *' I said, " Shirley was jealous." 

He laughed heartily. 

" No, not jealous, only wondering what 
could make you talk so earnestly and so long. 
St. George put it in my head by her absurd 
observations." 

"I thought it was so," I replied; ^*well 
then it was the very thing I intended to do. 
I have long waited, anxious for the moment, 
and would have told you long ago, only^ 
Shirley, you look so stem at times.*' 

"It is a pity that my countenance should 
so constantly betray my heart," he said ; " but 
you must learn to know it better, to read in 
my eyes the tenderness that is always in my 
heart, to trace in my very silence the fact that 
I am dwelling in secret joy over a thousand 
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thoughts of you that contribute to my happi- 
ness/' 

" Shirley, and how I have mistaken you." 

" And I you ! Now I will be all attention 
while you relate your story/* 

" Do you suspect nothing of its subject ? '* 

" I have not the remotest conception/* 

" Well then, listen, and don't say a word, 
dear Shirley, until I have told you all/' 

" I can easily be silent," he said smiling, 
" that, at least, you have learnt/' 

" Oh, yes ; then listen " — and I began my 
narrative from the first time Horace had seen 
Camilla — ^where I had met him I never said ; 
it mattered little, and to that time my memory 
refused to stray. He listened as he had pro- 
^ised, without speaking until I had 1- 
eluded : he smiled at my enthusiastic estimate 
of the character of Horace, my summary of 
his talents ; and I paused to await his reply. 

He shook his head. 

" Talents and virtues are certainly desirable 
additions to a man's position ; but, dear Aline, 
what are his prospects ? " 

" The bar opens a way to distinction." 
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" It is a slow process ; I confess," he said, 
^' I had hoped other things for Camy. She 
is already quite marriageable, and I know 
that others are aspiring for her hand. Horace 
Vernon I respect and esteem as a gentleman, 
and I may add as a refined and intellectual 
one ; but what would the world say to such 
an alliance ? ** 

" Oh, never mind what the world will say ; 
yon would not surely sacrifice Camy*s happi- 
ness to that/* 

He smiled, and patted my cheek. 

" You have lost nothing of your enthusiasm 
or your simplicity. We rarely have such a 
question mooted, as whether it is domestic 
happiness that is to be promoted in opposition 
to the world's opinion; but are you certain 
Camy's is to be promoted thus ? " 

" I only judge from her manner ; she is too 
reserved to say much, but she would to you." 

" I must see her." 

" Then, you will not oppose it ? " 

'' We shall see." 

"But do say you will let Camy see you 
have no positive objection." 
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" Who says that I have none ? *' 

" You would not look so quiet and happy 
if you had." 

He laughed again. 

" Well, I must see about it, and discover 
Camilla's feelings; then we must see what 
can be done for Horace." 

" Dear good Shirley." 

*' I suppose he would not refuse an appoint- 
ment under our ministry." 

" It depends on what it is — ^you know his 
principles.'* 

" They are imflinching, I suppose," he said 
smiling ; '' but there are a thousand appoint- 
ments in these days that can be accepted 
without the slightest sacrifice of principle. 
While you are away I must see more of 
Horace." 

*^ And you will see my father, too." 

" Very often." 

" He is very unhappy." 

" I foresaw that it must be so ; a marriage 
entered into with so muck deception on the one 
side, so blind a confidence on the other, could 
only he expected to turn out as it has done'^ 
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I nifi sOent— «gim tliat ooDdenmation in 
bis words — it seemed like the neirer absent 
mond of mj life, raminding me at e^ery brief 
draught of liappiness tliat I stood on the brink 
of a golf into whidi a word might precipi- 
tate me. I felt, looking f<»rward, a discovery 
must crane, when, how, or whwe I could not 
tell. A siddj shudd^ thrilled my frame as 
often as I calmly realised to mysdf the conse- 
quences of my imprudent omcealment. In 
[voportiai as Shirlej loved me did I feel my 
self-reproach. It would have been but a risk 
had I tdd all trusting to the strength of his 
affection, — now it was too late. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The next morning I flew to lola, and found 
her looking more beautiful than ever. Her 
face was radiant with happiness. Herbert 
was there. Her flitting blushes, her trembling 
voice, the limpid tenderness of her dark 
violet eye — ^told me before I had heard a 
word, that they had been conversing of their 
marriage. A journey on the continent had 
been recommended for lola, and yielding to 
the solicitations of Herbert, their marriage 
had been decided to take place in a month — 
in the early autumn, that she might quit 
England before the cold of winter. 
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Herbert gazed upon her with a fcdness of 
joj I have rarelj seen reaEsed; in his glance 
was mingled the deroticMi of brother, friend, 
lover. He felt aU her claims npon his affec- 
tion. Her simple love unskilled in reasoning, 
trusting only to the impulses of her affection- 
ate heart, looking upon him as her support, 
her miniature beauty, her winning manner^ 
her joyous laugh, her gentle voice, and the 
perfect confidence with which she placed her 
happiness in his hands, wound round his heart, 
banished all and every thought that was not 
false. He had mingled in the world, he had 
seen a thousand faces, and forms of loveli-^ 
ness; he had travelled, had mixed in the 
gay and exciting society of the army, had 
resigned his commission in disgust, and at 
thirty he had found lola. All the long pent 
up feelings of his heart had expanded, ten- 
derness una wakened but existing:, ^^ melted 
M fo, her, and to one short Inth be pro- 
posed to take her to be his companion through 
life ; for her he was henceforth to exist. I 
never saw love so perfectly concentrated ; he 
seemed to have exhausted the other impulses 
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of Ills nature before he had met her. Excite- 
menty ambition, the world's attractions, had 
been to him in his youth full of amusement ; 
now fortune seemed to have selected for him 
a future of calm peace, quiet, and perfect 
repose. 

Seemed — ^how short-sighted is man ! 

I looked on them both as they sat in the 
fulness of anticipated happiness. Their hearts 
surrounding each other with a depth of 
love ; he manly open and firank as the day ; 
she beautiful, joyously pensive, her cheek 
flushed, her eyes bright, her little hands 
clasped before her, turning her gaze alter- 
nately from him to me, whispering her little 
confidences with a voice that told him as much 
as she affected to reveal to me. 

St. George ever ready and useful on these 
occasions had undertaken all the preparations, 
lola had begged she might hear nothing of 
anything, that she might be left to her enjoy- 
ment at Lillydown undisturbed. It was there 
she wanted to be married, and our father of 
course consented. 

If ever a feeling of tenderness crossed St 
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George s heart for any one, there was mingled 
with her proad and bitter animosities a shade 
of affection for lola. Her haughty pride 
never suffered her wholly to reveal it ; but I 
shaU ever remember as a thread of silver 
winding amidst her dark career, that when 
lola bade her adieu on the morning of our 
departure from town, she parted her fair 
hair off her brow, gazed for an instant wilh 
tenderness upon her hce^ and bending down 
kissed her softly whQe she murmured, 

^^ Heaven bless you, and may you be 
happy." 

And when she raised her own beautiful 
face again, there were tears upon her cheek, 
dashed away almost instantaneously. 

Who could have lived and breathed in the 
same atmosphere with lola, and not have loved 
her r who coiQd have resisted the guilelessness 
of her soul, that shed its influence over all 
who surrounded her ? 

Mrs. Deverell accompanied Herbert, lola, 
and myself. There was something mournful 
even in her adieu to her London home, some- 
thing sad in the last lingering look she turned 
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upon every object that had pleased her, and in 
her smiling farewell, to the crowded streets, 
and dusky atmosphere of the metropolis. 

In four weeks I was to part from my sweet 
sister, and confide her to Herbert's care. I 
therefore gave Shirley to understand that he 
must make himself happy as best he could 
during that time; and I left him much 
depressed and half regretting a permission he 
had given. I was sorry to quit him, and 
longed the moment I had really done so to be 
near him again, but I also felt there was a 
duty to be performed to my sister. I could 
never have believed ,how essential Shirley was 
to my happiness, unless I had quitted him 
like this. I felt a constant void around me, 
a presence withdrawn, a voice silenced. For- 
merly, when in my girlhood, I had parted 
from Vaughan, I had experienced a deep 
sorrow, but I remembered that it was not the 
same — ^that other objects soon consoled me, 
that it was my strange position that affected 
me more than his absence. It was not with- 
out a shudder I reflected upon the imprudent 
rashness with which the young bestow thei** 
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hands without a thought or reflection upon 
the actual ccmdiUon of their hearts, whether 
it is the flitting passion of an hour, or the 
deep and settled love that shall endure for 
years, be ready to sacrifice and to suffer, to 
jield, and adapt itself to another s sympathies 
and wishes, to give up our dearest impulses 
if contrary to another's wish, and stifle all 
pride, all selfishness, all hope, for the one. 

Something seemed to whisper that it was 
injudicious to have quitted Shirley and leave 
him open to the insidious observations of St. 
George. Howevar trusting and confiding a 
man may be, his weakest point is the fear of 
having his confidence trifled with and abused. 
He relies implicitly, and when he finds him- 
self deceived, the consciousness that he has 
been duped, that others have made an im- 
proper use of his trust, wounds him oftentimes 
as deeply as the injury itself. I could not 
conceive, nor did I even fancy, in what way 
St. George could injure me, save by revealing 
my story, garnished in her own way, but that 
I never expected even from her hatred, 
because exaggerating my worst feelings to their 
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utmost, I could never have conceived it pos- 
sible that I would injure wilfully my bitterest 
enemy. Therefore to have destroyed by a 
few words, the happiness of a life, appeared 
to me an impossibility for a human being to 
XH>mpass. 

However, constantly during my sojourn at 
Lillydown, when occupied with other feelings, 
a trembling fear passed momentarUy over my 
heart, and the arrival of a letter from my 
husband, alone, served to reassure me. 

I have been led into this digression some- 
what unadvisedly, and must return to a little 
incident which occurred in our journey to 
LiUydown. 

I have said little, so occupied have I been 
with my hear^ revelations, of the general 
features of the countey which surrounded 
lillydowB. It was by no means picturesque, 
although beautiful under the rich tints of 
autumn. r^, . 

There was no towii near, so that the country 
presented a broad expanse, dotted here and 
there with houses, farms, and a group of small 
cottages, clustered together, at rare intervals. 
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At the foot of liUydown, and seen from 
our window, and, at that distance, apparently 
diverging from the front of the artificial lake 
in Shirley Park, were assembled a few cot- 
tages, called a village ; a church of rare sim- 
plicity peeped out from a group of low trees, 
surrounded by a small enclosure, green and 
soft, and biUowed only here and there by a 
few grass-covered graves, and adorned by one 
or two willovirs and yews. 

The passing bell tolled but seldom; a death 
amongst the inhabitants was a rare occurrence 
because of the small community, and when it 
came it was spoken of with respect. It was 
not, as in crowded places, an almost hourly 
event ; when the bell swung its sharp notes 
through the trees, every one knew that some 
person who had served to complete the little 
circle of that humble hamlet was gone, and 
the darkened cottage veas passed with respect, 
and the frmeral attended by all the inhabi- 
tants of the village. 

In secluded places such as our village, 
these ceremonies are infinitely more solemn 
than in large cities, or even in small country 
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towns. In these latter places, with an in- 
difference to death, an unconsciousness of its 
solemn import, the little children gather round 
the sexton as he digs the grave, watch his 
operation impatiently, mark the descent of 
the coflSn to its last resting-place, and when 
the friends have departed, hasten with their 
diminutive forces to assist the sexton as a 
work of glee, flinging their childish laughter 
over the graves, and pushing in the clods of 
earth with joy. 

When we neared Lillydown, lola could 
not restrain her impatience to be there ; she 
riveted her eyes upon it the moment it came 
within sight, and gazed with childish delight 
on the spot, bound to her by all the earliest, 
and most sacred associations of life. The 
road swept past the cottages and the church ; 
as there was now a slight ascent, the carriage 
moved but slowly, and we had a beautiful 
view of the calm scene around us. The church- 
yard was decked with some lingering roses 
that bloomed beneath the shelter of dark yews ; 
other flowers werie scattered here and there : 
creepers wound round the porch. 

2. M 
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lola sadly fixed her eyes upon this, theu I 
saw her raise them to heaven with a pensive 
yeanling, as though her soul asked and re- 
odved an answer. 

** There, Herbert,** she said, leaning out of 
the window, and pointing to a little comer of 
the church-yard, delving, as it were, into the 
wood, overshadowed by trees yet receiving 
the sunshine in firont, ^ do you know that if I 
were to die, I should like to lie there." 

He drew her towards him with a shudder. 
We were all painfully silent. 

lola laughed and looked gently at us all. 

" Come, Herbert, do not look like that ; I 
am not going to die — ^am I ? I am well — 
am I not ? '* 

'' Yes, dearest," he said, taking her hand. 

I looked again at the peaceful shelter of 
that quiet spot, the dark wood behind, the 
tall firs, the larch, the sturdy elm, blended 
together, and there the birds built their nests, 
and in the spring made glad music: the 
nightingale sung when others were still. 
There was no grave there now. The sward 
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was short, thick, smooth, and green ; the sun 
slanted upon it, brightening its darkness. 

The spot was one of peace and calm 
repose. 
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WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF ANDOBRE. 

Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 



THE SUB ALPINE KINGDOM; 

OR, EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 

By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 

Author of " Purple Tints of Paris." 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 



SIDNEY HALL'S POCKET TRAYELLIN6 ATLAS 
OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

With all the Railroads accurately laid down and Coloured. Engraved by Sidnbt Hall. 
50 Maps. Bound in roan with a tuck. A New and Cheaper Edition. Price 10«. 6(1. 



CUZCO AND LIMA: 

Being an Account of a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru; and a Visit to the 

Capital and Provinces of Modem Peru. 

By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.G.S. 

Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 14*. 



PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AITD HALL. 



WESTERN WANDERINGS: 

OR, A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. 

Br W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Two Volumes, postSvo, with Illustrations, 24*. 

" Mr. Kingston's narrative is full of personal adventure and interestiug details of bis 

sojourn in the Western World As a handbook to persons about to visit the American 

Continent, it will be found a useful companion."~J/(>mtn^ Fost. 



THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. 

Bt ANTONIO GALLENGA. 

Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 

In 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 24*. 

" Mr. Gallenga writes in English with a purity and elegance rarely attained by our own 
historians." — Atleu. . 
** This admirable book is a credit to himself, and a boon to the British Pnblic."— 6^{ode. 



TRANSCAUCASIA: 



sketches of the nations and races between the black sea 

and the caspian. 

By baron von HAXTHAUSEN. 

With Coloured Illustrations by Gbaeb. Demy 8vo. 18*. 

" Baron Haxthausen's works are both valuable and interesting, for few men, not even 
excepting the Russians themselves, possess such ample, solid, and minute information 
respecting all parts of that vast Empire, and its social, domestic, and political economy." — 
Saturday 'Review, 

• 

THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OP SCHAMYL AND THE MURIDS. 

By baron yon HAXTHAUSEN. 

Post 8vo, 5*. 

" This little Volume contains a brief and succinct sketch of the History, Politics, and 

Antiquities of the Caucasian Tribes A valuable addition to our iuformation on a 

subject at present especially interesting to the public."'— £<:(>m>mutr 



HEINRICH HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. 

A TRANSLATION. 

By JOHN E. WALLIS. * 

Crown 8vo. 9«. 



THE OXYMEL PROCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Br PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A., 

Professor of Drawing in King's College, London. 



Crown 8vo. Price Is, 



LIST OF BOOKS 



On October 1 was puhliiked, No, VI, price Five Shillings, of the 

NATIONAL EEVIEW. 



CONTENTS. 

I THE GO WRY CONSPIRACY. VI. ITALY. 

VII. SYDNEY DOBELL ON THE WAR. 

VIII. PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON 
OUR PRESENT THEOLOGY: 
N EWM AN— COLERIDGE — CAR- 
LYLE. 



IL CRIME IN ENGLAND, ,AND ITS 
TREATMENT. 



III. VICTOR COUSIN ON MADAME 
DE HAUTEFORT AND HER 
CONTEMPORARIES. 



IV. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
V. DE FOE AS A NOVELIST. 



IX. A LIST OF RECENT WORKS SUIT- 
ABLE FOR BOOK SOCIETIES. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE PREVIOUS NUMBERS. 

" We are disposed to think the present number the best of the ' National Review' which 
has appeared yet, though none hitherto have been wanting in power or interest. . . . . 
Certain it is that the articles without exception display reflective powers not too common 
among writers of reviews. Let it be added that they are not dull because they happen to be 
thoaghtfhi. Whether judged rightly or wrongly, whoever or whatever is judged in the 
' National* appears to be judged with care and deliberation; and upon every topic some- 
thing not commonplace is found and said. We do not care to specify an article when all 
are noticeably good, but choose rather to commend the ' National Review ' as a whole to the 
respect of all our readers." — Examiner, April 12th. 

" Literary criticism occupies a greater proportion of the fourth number of the ' National 
Review;' which displays the same skill, thoughtfulness, and conscientious painstaking 
in the treatment of the various subjects that have hitherto characterised its articles. It 
promises to prove itself fully equal in ability and soundness to its elder rivals, while it 
surpasses them in independence of tone, in originality of view, and in ease and lightness of 
style. It is quite, to our mind, the most readable of the quarterlies. The opening article 
on the 'Characteristics of Goethe,' is extremely interesting." — Economist, April 5th. 

" An able work, catholic in sentiment, independent in view — often original, always pene- 
trating in thought — vigorous, spirited, and striking in style; with pungent salt enough to 
give flavour without bitterness." — Spectator, July 14, 1855. 

" These are the men who perceive that truths have outgrown the formulas in which this 
generation received them -, who perceive that in physical, political, and moral science, we 
are passing through a critical quicksand ; the old anchors are adrift — this causes anxiety, 
but not despair: let the cable of thought, of patient observation, of faithful induction, run 
out boldly, and they believe that we shall be brought up at last." — Economigt, July 21. 

" Another new Quarterly now claims notice from us, containing much admirable and most 
original writing. We have been thoroughly interested by the spirit, as well as the contents 
of the ' National "Review.*"— Examiner. July 28. 



SELECT LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY & GENERAL LITERATURE. 

— Uniform in size and price with The Select Libbaby of Fiction. The First 
Volume issued is 

THE LIFE OF EGBERT BLAZE, 

ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
BASED ON FAMILY AND STATE PAPERS. 

By HEPWORTH DIXON, 

Author of « Life of William Penn," and "Life of John Howard." 
With a new Introduction, and numerous Corrections and Emendations. Price 2s, 




TWO TEARS' RESIDENCE IN A LEYANTINE 

FAMILY. 

Bt BATLE ST. JOHN, 

Author of " Purple Tints of Paris." Price 2». 



PUBLISHED BV CHAPMAN AND HAIX. 



BIOGRAPHIES. 



THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, OF SAINTES: 

HIS LABOURS AND DISCOVERIES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

By henry MORLEY. 

Post Svo, price 125., Second and Cheaper Edition. 
♦ 

LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN, 

OF MILAN, PHYSICIAN. 

By henry MORLEY. 

2 Vols, post Svo, 18*. 
♦ 

SOME MEMORIALS OF JOHN HAMPDEN, 

HIS PARTY AND HIS TIMES. 

By lord NUGENT. 

Third Edition, revised, with a Memoir of Lobd Nuobxt. Post Svo 129. with Portraits. 



WILLIAM PENN: 

AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, FOUNDED ON FAMILY AND STATE PAPBBS. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

With a New Preface, replying to the Accusations of Mr. Macaulay. 

A New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 7«. 

^ 

LIFE OF MOZAET. 

INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 

By EDWARD HOLMES, 

Author of " A Ramble among the Masicians of Germany." 

Post Svo, 9*. 



NIEBUHR'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINOR WRITINGS. 

Edited and Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 

With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier Buirssv, and Professors 

Bbamdis and Ik>ebsll. 

Second Edition, 3 vols., Svo, 42«. 
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POETICAL WORKS. 



MEN AND WOMEN, bt Robert BROWNiNa. 

la 2 Vols. fcAp. Svo, 12s, 

EGBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 

A Kew Edition, 2 Vols, fieap. 16t. 
♦ 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAT. A POEM. 

Br ROBERT BROWNING. 

Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 

4 

ELIZABETH BARREH BROWNING'S POETICAL 

WORKS. 

Fourth Edition, 2 toIb. fcap. [In Ntmembir. 

♦ 

CASA GTJIDI WINDOWS. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5t. 
^ 

THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Bt PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 

Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s, 

♦ 

FESTUS; A POEM. 

By PHILIt JAMES BAILEY. 

Fifth Edition, crown Svo, Ss, 6d, 



CLTTEMNESTRA, THE EARL'S RETURN, THE ARTIST, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By OWEN MEREDITH. 

Fcap. Svo, 7s, 6d. 



SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'S POETICAL AND 

DRAMATIC WORKS. 

With Portrait and Vignettes. 5 rols. post Svo, 405. 



PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL, 9 

EOBEET MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS 

COLLECTED AND REVISED. 
One vol. 8vo, 20s. 



THE SANCTUARY. 

A COMPANION IN VERSE FOR THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK. 

Br ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 

Author of " The Christian Life," " The Omnipresence of the Deity," Ac. 
Second EdiUon. Small 8ro, 5s. 6d, 

♦ 

Also, by the same Author, a New Edition (being the Twenty-eighth Edition) of 

THE OMNIPEESENCE OF THE DEITY, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

This is the Standard Edition of this popular work, and contains the Author's latest 

corrections and additions. 

Small 8to, 4s. 



DANTE'S DIYINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. 

A LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION. 
With the Text of the Original Collated with the best Editions, and Explanatory Notes. 

By JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. 

Post Svo, with a Portrait, lis. 



DANTE-THE DIYINE COMEDY: 

THE INFERNO, PURGATORY, and PARADISE. 

A LrrEBAL YEB3B TBAMBIJITIOK. 

By FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq. 

With Fifty Illustrations by Gkobqb Schabf, Jun. 1 Vol. Svo, 20*. 



STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 

BEINQ A SUMMARY IN PROSE OF THB COMMEDIA OF DANTE, AND THE MOST 
OBLEBRATED NARRATIVES OF PULCI, BOIARDO, ARIOSTO, AND TASSO ; 

WITH COMHBNTS THBOUOHOUT, OCCASIONAL PASSAaSS VEBSIFIED, AND CBITIOAL N0TI09S OF 

THB LIVES AXD GENIUS OF TUB AUTUOBS. 

By LEIGH HUNT. 

Two Vols., post Svo, 12». 



BOOK FOR A CORNER; 

OR, SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE 

FBOU AUTHORS BBST 8UITBD TO THAT MODB OF ENJOTMBNT ; WITH COMMBNTS OIT BACH, AND 

GBNBBAL INTBODDCTION. 

By LEIGH HUNT. 

With eighty IllnstnUions from Designs by F. W. Hulmb and J. Fbanklih. Small Svo, 7«. 6d, 
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WORKS BT CHARLES DICKENS. 



LIBRARY EDITION. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Fortythree Dlustrations by 
81TMOU& and " Phiz." 8vo, £1 U. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty lUustrations by 
" Phiz." 8to, £1 U, 

SKETCHES • BY " BOZ." A New EditioH, with Forty mnrtra- 
tioiii by Geouoi Cbuikshakk. 8to, £1 U. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty lUustrations by 
« Phiz." 8vo, £1 1». 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five niustra- 
tions by Qeorob Cattebmolk and H. K. Bbowmk. Imperial Svo, 13s, 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Talk of the Kiots of 'Eighty. With 
Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. C atteruolk and II. K. Bbowits. Imperial Svo, 13«* 

AMERICAN NOTES, Foa General Circulation. Fonrth Edi- 
tion. 2 vols., post Svo, £1 Is. 

OLIVER TWIST ; or, The Parish-Boy's Progress. lUustrated by 
Geobok Cbuikshakk. Third Edition, 3 vols., Svo, £1 6«. 



CHEAP EDITION. 

Jfandsomely and uniformly printed in crown Svo, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS . . . .50 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 

BARNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OLIVER TWIST 3 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 



PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 11 



WORKS BT THOMAS CARLTLE. 



OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 

With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 

Third Edition. In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, 21. 2s, 

^ 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

Third Edition. Four Volumes. Post 8vo 21. 2s, 
» 

FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 

Third Edition. Three Volumes. Post 8vo. 11. lis. 6d, 

♦- 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 



SARTOR RESARTUS; 

OR, THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSDROKH. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

#- 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

Post 8vo, 9s. 

♦ 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

Second Edition. Post 8to, 10s. 6d. 



LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 

Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 9«. 
^ 

LIFE OF SCHILLER 

New Edition, with a Portrait. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 



THE SABBATH ; Or, an inquiry into the Supposed ObUgation of the 
Sabbath of the Old Testament. Vol. II. By Sir W. DOMVILLE, Bart 8vo, 9». 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE SABBATH ; Or, an Examination of the Six Texts commonly 
adduced fh)m the New Testament in proof of a Christian Sabbath ; with a Supplement 
Vol.1. 8vo,9«. 

And 

THE MOSAIC SABBATH; A Pamphlet showing the Fourth Com- 
mandment to be not obligatory on Ghrlsttans : it forms the first Chapter of the Volome 
of the Sabbaths of the Old Testament Svo, 6d, 
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WORKS BY CHARLES LEVER. 



NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "HARRY LORREQUKR." 
In One Volume, Svo, with 40 lUustratioiu, price One Omnea, 

THE MAETINS OF CEO' MAETIN. 

bt chaeles lever. 

With Illusteatioks bt H. K. Bbowvs. 

" Wo are always glad to welcome a new Berial firom fhe pen of Mr. LeTer. Alfhovgh 
perfaapa other* may surpass him in knowledge of character and in depth or fitntastic 
diaeorsiTeness of bumonr, he may fairly dare comparison with any for the delightful qualities 
of easy and picturesque narration, light and elegant satire, inexhaustible 'fun,' and effectlre 
and yiTid representation of the foibles and oddities of mankind, and iMrticularly of his own 
ooantrvmen. It is no wonder that a writer who combines powers such as Us wifli the 
fresh, healthy, and chiralrous feeling which breathes through erery one of his works, should 
hare always found eager readers tot each of the long series of publications which, com- 
mencing with ' Harry Lorrequer,' has now reached the ' Martins of Cro' Martin.' "— 

Morning Chronicle. 



CHEAP EDITIOir. 

IN DEMY OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. 



HARRY LORREQUER. 

1 VoU with 22 Illustrations, 75. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 

2 Vols., with 44 Illustrations, 14». 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 

1 Vol., with 26 Illustrations,. 75. 

TOM BURKE OP "OURS." 

2 Vols., with 44 IIlustration.«, 145. 



THE O'DONOGHUE: 

A TALE OP lEELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
1 Vol., with 26 Illustrations, 75. 



THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 

2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations, 145. 



ROLAND CASHEL. 

2 Vols^ with 40 Illustrations, 145. 



THE DALTONS ; or, Three Roads in Life. 

2 Vols., with 48 Illustrations, 145. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 

2 Vols , with 40 Illustrations by ** Phiz," 145. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 



THE KING OF THE EOOT VALLEY AND HIS 

CURIOUS DAUGHTER. A Fairy Tale. By R. Reixick. In 4to, with Eight 
Coloured Illustrations. 4«. 6d, 

BOOK OF STORIES from the HOME TREASURY, 

including the Fairy Tales and Ballads, 30 coloured illustrations, small 4to, cloth, gilt 
back and edges. Qs. 

THE SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK, with numerous EngraTings, 

square, cloth, is. 

SHOES OF FORTUNE, &c. By Hans Chmstiaw Akderskh, with 

Illustrations, small Svo, cloth. Ss. Qd. 
CHILDHOOD'S HOURS. By Mrs. Barwkll. SmaUSro, cloth. Zs. 

ROYAL NURSERY A. B. C. BOOK, with 600 Engravings, 
crown Svo. Is. 

]\IY OWN TREASURY; an Illustrated Gift-Book for Boys and Girls. 
With 200 Engravings. Small Svo, red cloth gilt hack and edges. 6s. 

FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. By A. E. Mok- 

TALBA. With Twenty-Four Illostrations hy R. Doyle. Small Svo, cloth. 6s, 

GAMMER GURTON'S OLD STORY BOOKS OF 

ENGLAND. Edited by Ambrosk Mertok. New edition, with Coloured Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt back and edges. 6s. 

PICTURE BOOK FOR A NOAH'S ARK. Square cloth. 
NOVEL ADVENTURES OF TOM THUMB THE 

GREAT, showing how he visited the Insect World, and learned much wisdom. 
By Mrs. Barwell. New Edition, 16mo. Eight Illustration.9. 2s. 6d. 

HEROIC TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. Edited, 

with Notes, by Felix Sumxeely. Coloured pictures. Small 4to, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

TRADITIONAL FAIRY TALES : Bed Riding-Hood, Beauty 
and the Beast, and Jack and the Beanstalk. With Coloured Pictures. 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR FAIRY TALES : Jack the Giant-KiUer, Cinderella, 
and The Sleeping Beauty. With Coloured Pictures, ts. 6d. 

FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES : Whittington and his Cat, The 

Sisters Qolden Locks, Grumble and Cheery, and The Eagle's Verdict. With Coloured 
Pictures. 2s.6d. 

TRADITIONAL NURSERY SONGS OF ENGLAND. 

Coloured Pictures. Square. 2s. 6d. 
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WORKS BY CHARI 



NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 
In Oiui Vdumc, 8vo, with 40 / 
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.rING OF SHAG PAT. 

. ARABIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 

.iX" GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Post 8vo. 105. 6d. 

4thek ' of William Beckford, we have had no such oriental story as this 

..igpat,' by George Meredith. It is a production the merits of which are col- 

aietliing to our mind quite extraordinary. We speak thus, moreover, of the 

M work under notice, with the strictest impartiality and without one particle of 

■^^10, In Mr. Meredith— now that we have read his very curious volume — we at 

lise a writer of real genius, of a genius large, true and original. As such we 

lUy hail his appearance. As such we heartily accord to him the meed, whatever 

J^ worth, of our unaflTected and unstinted admiration. Henceforth he takes high rank 

jour chosen favourites by right of his most remarkable powers as a humourist, and by 

^1 also of his prolific and splendid imagination."— /9un. 

^S^e book ii a charming one." — Examiner. 

tf0TLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

For the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges and the Higher Classes in Sehools. 

By GEORGE L. CRAIK, 

Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast 
Second Edition, with numerous Additions. Small Svo, 3<. 6d, 



LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF MENTAL CULTUEE 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION; 

OK MANUAL OF THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNER OF LANGUAQES. 

By C. marcel, Knt„ L.H., 

French Consul at 2 Vols., Crown 8vo, I6s. 

GOVERNMENT SUCCESSION DUTY TABLES, 

For the Use of Solicitors and others concerned in the payment of the NEW DUTIES 

now levied on Successions. 

Computed by ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON, 

Actaaiy of th« National Debt and Calculator of the Tables of the Values of Idfo Int«rwtf 

Scheduled with the present Aet 
Price 6«. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION 

« 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL 



TV/TARE TIMO : A Story op Adventure. By Batle St. John. 

■jl/TELINCOUET. By the Author of «* Headlong HaU." 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. By the Rev. Charles 
-^ KiNGSLEY. With a new Preface, addressed to the Working Men of Great Britain. 

LIZZIE LEIGH ; and other Tales. By the Author of 
"Mary Barton." 

n RANFORD. By the Author of '' Mary Barton." 

"D UTH. A Novel. By the Author of * * Mary Bai-ton." 

TVTARY BARTON : A Tale op Manchester Life. 

'J'HE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, a Novel. 

ALIVE. A Novel. By the Author of " The Head of the Famay." 

THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the Author of ** the Head or 
the Family." 

THE WHITEBOY. A Story op Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. S. 
C. Hall. 

T^HE FALCON FAMILY; or, Young Ireland: a 

X Satirical Novel. By M. W. SAVAGE. 

r£RE BACHELOE OF THE ALBANY. By M. w. Sataob. 
]y/[Y UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. By M. W. Sataoe. 
"THE HALF SISTERS, A Tale. By Miss Jhwsbdet. 
"THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, By Nathambl Hawthorkb. 



* * 



Other PopvZar Novels will he issued in this Series, 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



The Fictions published by this Firm in their ' Select Library/ hare all been of 
a high character."— iVew. 

''Who would be satisfied with the much-fhnmbed 'Library Book,' when he can proenrer 
In one handsome rolome, a celebrated Work of Fiction now offered by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall at the low price of Two Shillings."— .Sntonnui. 

"Capital Noyels, well worth the price asked for them."— C^uardian. 
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ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES; 

AN INTBODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF OBNAMENTAL 

ART. 

BY RALPH N. WORNUM. 

la royal Svo, with verj many -lUustrationR, 8#. 



PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE COURSE OF LECTURES ON LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 
Delirered at, and forming a part of the Course of Instruction in the Training School, 
Marlborough House, and in the Schools of Art in connection with the Dei>artment 

of Science and Art. 

By R. BURCHETT, 

Head Master of the Training and Normal School. 
PostSvo, with Illustrations. 7n. 



DICE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 

50 Selected Plates, small folio, sewed, price bs. 

TEXT TO DYCE'S DEAWING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo, price 6d. 
BUECHETT'S DEFIJSTITIOJSrS OF GEOMETRY. 24mo, 

sewed, price 5d. 

BUEOHETT'S PEACTICAL GEOMETET. 8yo, clotli, price 5s. 
EEDGEAVE'S MANUAL and CATECHISM on COLOUE. 

24mo, sewed, price 9d. 

EEDGEAVE ON THE NECESSITY OE PEINCIPLES 

IN TEACHING DESIGN. Fcap, sewed, price 6d. 

A SMALL DIAGEAM OF COLOUR. Small foUo, price 9d. 
PEINCIPLES OF DECOEATIYE AET. FoHo, sewed, price l*. 
LINDLEY'S SYMMETEY OF VEGETATION. 8vo, sewed, 

price U. 

EOBINSON'S LECTUEES ON THE MUSEUM. Fcap. sewed. 

price 6d. 

AN ALPHABET OF COLOUE. Eeduced from the works of Field, 
Hay, Chevreuil. 4to, sewed, price 0$. 

DIRECTIONS FOE INTEODUCING ELEMENTAET 

DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Puhlished at the loqaeet 
of the Society of Arts. Small 4to, cloth, price 4s. ed. 
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